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MODERN IDOLATRY ; 
OR, 
EDITORS AND THEIR IDOLS. 


le 


“So like the men, so golden to the sight, 
So bast within, so counterfeit and light.” 
Dryven. 





Sir, ~ 

Havinc come up to London purposely to purchase a 
lottery-ticket, in consequence of a lucky dream which I 
had, I looked in the other day, in my way to Mr. Bish, 
at Peele’s Coffee-house, where I called for a bason of soup 
and read the papers. Inthe country I never see but one 
paper, the Traveller, which, to my thinking, is but a stu- 
pid sort of thing, and can hardly, I should suppose, pro- 
vide the conductor for the Day that is passing over him. 
1 was much surprized, however, upon looking into the 
Chronicle, to find that Bonaparte, whom I hate as I do 
the devil, was conquering on all sides, and raising armics 
by the mere intlueuce of the love which the people bore 
him. TI could not help growling out an imprecation upon 
Frenchmen for the baseness, ‘and wishing them nothing 
but wooden shoes and frog broth for the next century. 
Luckily, however, my chagrin was a little dissipated by 
taking up the Courier, who pronounced the downfall of 
Nopoleon, and the restoration of the Bourbons, as an 
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$58 Iudependence of newspupers. 


event certain to take place. I was so pleased with this 
intelligence that I resolved to buy a Courier, and take it 
down with me into the country ; but while I was congra- 
tulating myself upon the loyalty and good sense displayed 
by the Courier, I happened to look into the Morning 
Post, which was lying before me, and there, to my great 
astonishment, I found that Lord Liverpool was for mak. 
ing peace with Bonaparte. This threw méinto a fresh 
fit of despondency, from which I was relieved by the 
Times, who, in good old English, railed at the Corsican, 
and calied him ruffian, murderer, tyrant, upstart, despot, 
&c. A gently fanning west wind is tot more welcome to 
thie faded check of sickness than were these refreshing 
words to my fainting spirits, which received, indeed, a 
second fillip from the same paper in reading a letter signed 
Vetus, (a devilish clever dog, Mr. Editor) who, like Vir- 
gil’s husbandman, did throw his dung and dirt about with 
wonderful grace and elegance. Full of glee to think that 
there was still some genuine British spirit still extant— 
for L love to see a 'renchman abused. I chanced to cast 
my eye upon a number of the Monthly Magazine, which 
was lying on another table. “ Ah! ah! my old friend,” 
thought I, ** never did | expect to see your face again.” 
You must know, Mr. Editor, that in our book-club we 
had ejected this Magazine for its impudence, venality, 
and lying, and set down the proprietor as a black sheep 
for the same qualities. Out of mere curiosity, however, 
I resolved to peep into it, and there I found such a mi- 
serable recantation of former hypocrisy, and sucha cant- 
ing profession of moderate and uncorrupt politics, that L 
soon laid it aside again. 

1 now began to fall into a train of reflections upon the 
various hopes and fears which bad been thus alternately 
excited intme by the diuriml prints; and with that un- 
suspecting simplicity which my wife says will always 
prevent me from being a minister of state, I wondered 
at the integrity and consistency of their conductors. 
* Here,” suid l, “ isa set of men who disdain to think 
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and write from any motives of self-interest. They scorn 
to prostitute themselves ; they deliver their sentiments 
upon passing events according to the pure dictates of 
their own conviction, and if they err, they at least err 
with the consciousness of virtuous intention. God bless 
old England! what other country could produce such 
patriots, who sacrifice themselves to enlighten their 
countrymen? “ Full of these triumphant thoughts, I 
insensibly fell asleep, and in that sleep, Mr Editor, I 
was sore troubled with a vision, the extraordinary na- 
ture of which I mean to relate to you. 

' I thought I was still sitting in the coffee-room when 
atall, majestic figure entered, and beckoned me to follow 
her; [ did so, though much against my will, but I felt as 
if | had no power to resist. She led me up one street and 
down another till, at last, we arrived in an open space, 
when she stopped, and thus addressed me: “lam ‘Truth; 
whom you mortals pretend to worship, but utterly neg- 
lect. I know the thoughts that were passing in your 
mind, as you contemplated the various opinions main- 
tained by the different papers: but you shall be wiser 
on that subject. Look behind you; do you see any 
thing ?” I looked behind, Mr Editor, and I saw a huge 
building with various doors, “Come,” said the genius, 
“T will conduct you to that temple, and explain to you 
what you will there behold.” She then led me by the 
hand, and when I entered, I saw a number of individuals 
scribbling away as fast as they could. I thought it 
might be a writing school, one of the new-fangled sort, 
that teaches grown-up ladies and gentlemen to write as 
beautifully as they spell. I looked at my conductor for 
an explanation. She began as follows: 

“ The persons whom you see there are all of them 
the editors and proprietors of newspapers. I thought to 
myself I never saw so many odd looking fellows together. 
“You think they all labor for the publi¢ good, that they 
are disinterested, and devote their talents to the cause of 
their country. Remember, however, that no man cap 
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270 An appalling speech. 


‘ qnake an offering of what he does not possess: and theres 


fore it is impossible they can bestow their talents upon 
their countrymen. Now as to their patriotism—took at 


‘the further end of the hall~what do you see ?”—I look- 


ed, and as God is my judge, Mr. Editor, I saw the devil 
—I uever saw him before—but I shall know him if ever 
Isee him again. ‘ That,” continued my Instructress, 
** is Mammon, or the God of Wealth ;” see what huge bags 
of guineas he bolds in either hand as the reward of those 
whom you see writing. They are now manufacturing 
for to-morrow foreign lies, and domestic lies, political 
blunders, and venal paragraphs, opinions that they never 
formed; and principles that they never felt. Each has his 
party or cause that he espouses—but only so long as that 


‘party or cause has any hold upon the public mind, and by 


which he profits; they are expert casuists, and can shew 
you twenty good reasons for abusing to day what they 
adored yesterday. Look at that broad-faced, broad-bot- 
tomed, and narrow-headed man to the right. He requires 
@ month to hatch in the addled elemen's of his brain, a 
mis-shapen lump which he calls a state of public affairs. 
‘This abortion, begotten by ignorance upon presumption, 
and born, generally, when the moon is at its full, he gives 
to the world, and yet wonders, that with his own evi- 
dence before them, mankind should “ write him down 
au ass.” Then, there is that pimple-nosed gentleman, 
who sits next bim, and looks as if he had just escaped 
from Newgate; he has been for the last twelve years 
registering his own vices, and has not yet got to the end 
ofthem. © He deals with the most impartial treachery. 
Every public man has by turns, been disgraced by his 
praise, and honoured by his abuse; and he is now employ- 
ed in the very act of vindicating the knaves who conspired 
in the late fraud upon the Stock-Exchange. Observe that 
man, with a bundle of unpaid checks in his hand. They 
are the reward bestowed by a noble Marquis, for the Times- 
ferving support he has received from him: the Times, you 
kuow,are perpetually varying, and to be like the Z/'imes is to 
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change with every advent of the moon. Novelty is ate 
tractive, and, in Zmes like these, success waits upon folly, 
He who shakes the bells of a fool’s-cap with the loudest 
din, leads the multitude, and there is. indeed, no artifice to 
extract money that may not find precedent in the Times, 
which every one allows are bad enough.” 
I was beginning to methodize my ideas upon what I 
had seen and heard, when the Genius of Truth interrupt. 
ed my reflections by pointing to one who looked exceed- 
ingly melancholy, as if he were “ the ‘abstract and brief 
Chronicle” of calamity. ‘ That,” observed she, ‘*‘ is one 
who stands accused of rejoiciug when others mourn, and 
of mourning when others rejoice. He is a prophet too, 
but without the gift of inspiration, and what he feretcls 
has this remarkable quality—that it never comes to pass. 
He is unalterably devoted to a party, now fast declining, 
and his steady adherence to its interests, is at least an 
honorable distinction of consistency which be may claim 
above any of his contemporaries. Whether that consis- 
tency will be proof against the decline of his paper re- 
mains to be ascertained.—There stands a man who has 
ran the career of politics, from pillar to Post, and wor 
shipped every idol of the day, with admirable flexibility. 
Having never been the proprietor of one idea of which he 
possessed the fee-stmple, lie trades altogether upon the stock 
of others, and his attachmentsare as fluctuating as his prin- 
ciples. Any Post in the metropolis would be as service- 
able as he is for the propagation of knowledge, if it were 
hung round with pamphlets.—Next to him sits a bait for 
gudgeons, who like the cock, the Heraldof the morn, 
struts and crows upon his own Cunghill to attract the 
eyes of observers, He has been inducted into the church, 
and the church would be no loser if he were conducted 
out of it. He is more familiar with the stage than the 

pulpit, and shews his talents for composing sermons by 
_ Wniting farces that are damned, or ought to be damned. 
Like Falstaff, he has an instinctive teverence for princes, 
aud never saw a vice in his life except when covered with 
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2 To a snow-drop. 


27 
fags. Thedevil, you observe, looks with peculiar com- 
placency upon him, as deserving if not receiving, his special 
notice and reward: The last ofthis groupe is the avant 
Courier of newspaper editors. By streneously advocating 
whatever happens to be the papular scntiments, he has 
contrived to fill his pockets, by filling the heads of his 
readers with furious bombast, and unintelligible reasonings, 
He is sometimes assisted by a Croaker, who condoles with 
the public in bad puns and pointless epigrams; but his 
great forte lies in making treaties of peace, which always 
afford him a great fund of satisfaction. By a manceuvre 
peculiar to himself he can make nine editions of his paper 
in one afternoon; this trick.is so well known that even 
the Street horm-blowers are ashamed to vend any edition 
after the seventh. See! he is now directing one of those 
to sally out with great news—hark—again hear his horn. 
At this moment I heard a furious blast, and witha sud- 
den start lawoke, when I found myself sitting at Peele’s 
Coffee House, while a fellow was blowing his d——d 
horn outside and bawling out Glorious News—Courier— 
third edition.—” My dream however made so strong an 
impression on my mind that I resolved to give an account 
of it to the world for the benefit of my countrymen; and I 
remain, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

Timorny SxvuG 








To a Snow-drop, 


Emblem of returning Spring. 

Peemng thro’ its rhymy bed; 
Quickly all thy beauty bring, 

Haste to rear thy pensive head, 
Embiem of a lowly mind, 

That glinmers thro’ a smiling face ; 
Spotless, pure, and unconfin'd, 

[t dies, and leavesa pleasing trace. 
Embiem of a Saviour's love, 

That dwelleth in a christian’s heart; 
It huds below, it blooms above, 
Aad acts at last its noblest part. 
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CHURCHILL REDIVIVUS.—No It. 





Sir, 

Your insertion of my first communication last mont 
entails upon me the pleasing necessity of continuing my 
illustrations from Churchill. Yours, . 

March Ath, 1814. a 

MatHeEws. 
By turns transform'd into all kinds of shapes, 
Constant to none, Mathews laughs, struts and scrapes— 
Now in the centre, now in van or rear, 
The Proteus shifts, Bawd, Parson, Auctioneer ; 
His strokes of humour and his bursts of sport 
Are all contained in this one word—Distort. 
Doth a man stutter, look a-squint or halt, 
Mimics draw humour out of nature’s fault. 
With personal defects their mirth adorn, 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 


This actor seems to found all his hopes of fame 
upon his powers of mimicry; a cheap and vulgar ex- 
cellence, and fit to be exhibited only at our minor thea- 
tres. Garrick was said to be an. excellent mimic, but dis- 
dained to exert his talents publicly, though he would 
enliven the social circle by displaying it. .Foote lived 
by mimicry, and died without a friend. Johnson took 
an effectual method to repress the impertinence of this 
mimic. He was told that Foote meant to toke him 
of on acertainevening, “ Aye, aye,” said Johnson, “1’ll 
attend to see how he does it; and, do you hear, tell him 
I shall havea good crab-stick at my side.” Johnson ac- 
cordingly took his station in the stage-box at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, with a young plant in his 
hand, the knotty end of which peeped over the edge of 
‘thebox. When Foote came forward, he beheld his ori- 
ginal before him, but not liking the illustration, he ab- 
stained that night and ever after ftom giving any imitation 
of him, Perhaps had that thing of fashion, Mr. Coates, 


pursued a similar method, we'shou!d not have been insult- 
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271 Sir Fretful Plagiary. 


ed with the trash of Sir Henry Bate Dudley, worked 
into a sort of farce, for the mere purpose of exhibiting 
the counterfeit of a man whose follies make him todo con- 
temptible even for mimicry to degrade; nor, if the pub- 
lic taste were not utterly debauched, would it suffer 
our play-wrights to obtrude their indigested fancies in the 
shape of characters-drawn purposely. to display Mr. Ma- 
thews asa@ mimic. It is the more to be regretted that 
this actor should condescend to acquire popularity by 
such arts, because he is not destitute of comic talents, 
which might produce him at least as much renown as a 
laboured distortion of feature, or an artificial intonation 
of voice. His performance of Sir Fretful Plagiary is a 
conspicuous proofof just conceptionand happy expression, 
not to mention other characters in which he has appeared. 
Why then does he lend himself to such idle mummery, 
and couscnt to satisfy a vitiated taste? I do not wish 
to insinuate any thing disrespectful to Mr. Mathews, but 
I recommend to his attention the following lines from 
Lloyd's Poem of the Actor: 

*« When I behold a mah of talents mean, 

Drag private foibles on the public scene, 

Forsaking nature’s fair and open road 

To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode, 

Fir'd with disgust I loathe his servile plan, 

Despise the mimic and abhor the man. 

Go to the lame, to hospitals repair, 

And hunt for humor in distortions there ! 

* Fill up the measure of the motley whim, 

With shrug, wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb ; 

Then shame, at once, to please a trifling age, 

Good sense, good manners, virtue, and the stage.” 


Mr. Mathews should consider whether it be better to 
make the galleries laugh by imitations, whose very excel- 
lence is founded upon defects, 6r to please the town by 
talents which others may imitate, 

ELLIstTon. 


With studied impropriety of speech, 
He soars beyond the hackney critic’s reach ; 











Mr. Vining. 


To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac’d, like lacquies wait ; 
in ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in indeclinables, 

CoNJUNCTION, PREPOSITION, adverb jo in, 

‘To stamp new vigor on the nervous line; 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, SHE, IT, AND, WE, ¥E, THEY, fright the soul. 

I remember when Mr. Elliston burst uponthe town in 
the characters of Octavian and Sir Edward Mortimer, 
under the auspices of George Colman at his theatre. 1 
don’t know how it is, but there is a something in novelty 
which blinds men’s judgments; for Mr. Liston was then 
thought, by those who now laugh at his tragedy, a per- 
former likely to restore even the days of Garrick. ‘The 
critie in the Monthly Mirror was peculiarly exuberant 
inhis praises; but it was understood, at the time, that Mr, 
Elliston was very liberal and gave good dinners. A few 
years, however, have assigned him his proper station : he 
and tragedy were always mutually hostile; but now they 
have parted, and it is to be hoped for ever. An unintel- 
ligent face, an inflexible voice, a homely person, and an 
ordinary mind, are not precisely those qualities which fit 
aman for the tragicdrama. Yet, though Mr, Elliston has 
all these gifts, I freely confess I have seen him play Mac- 
beth, Octavian, &c. without disappointment—but then 
it was at his own theatre over Blackfriar’s Bridge, where he 
was most ably supported by the other performers. Lis 
comedy, of which I am inclined to say far better things, 
shall be attended to hereafter. 

VINING. 
Here, Vining, all serene, in the same strains, 
Loves, hates, and rages, triumphs and complains ; 
His easy vacant face proclaim'd a heart 
Which could not feel emotions nor impart. 


This thing was engaged during the present season at 
Covent Garden. Who that has seen him play Marcus 
i Cato, but must wonder where he was picked up, and 
how he ever committed four lives to memory ? 









































Abbot and Junes. 


ABBor. 

With truly tragic stalk 
He creeps, he flies ;—a hero should not walk : 
As if with heaven he warr’d, his eager eyes 
Planted their batteries against the skies ; 
Attitude, action, air, pause, start, sich, grean, 
He borrow’d, and made use of as his own : 
By fortune thrown on any other stage, 
He might, perhaps, have pleas’d an casy age ; 
But now appears a copy, anc no more, 
Of something better we have seen before. 
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Mr. Abbot has servilely formed himself upon the mo- 
del of Kemble, and what makes bis copy the more ridi- 
culous is, thatas he is appointed te enact none but third 
and fourth-rate characters, the pomp and dignity heaffects 
do not suit the performance, but only exhibit the imita- 
tion more glaringly and more absurdly. Elaborate action, 
solemn declamation, and portentous looks, that would 
give force and meaning toa monarch or a hero, strike 
with irresistible burlesque in an humble friend or the 
captain ofa banditti,. L think if Mr. Abbot could forget 
i that he isnot Mr. Kemble, he might be a very useful and 
h always a pleasing performer, as he seems diligent and sen- 
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sible. 


JONES. 





Bred up in modest lore, 
Bashful and young from fam'd Hibernia’s shore, 
Hibernia fam'd, "bove every other grace, 
For matchless iutrepidity of face; 
Vrom her his features caught the gen’rous flame, 
And bid detiancé to all sense of shame. 
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It is difficult to forget an old and deserved favorite; 
and while Mr. Jones plays to those who can well re- 
member Lewis, he will never have full justice done to 
his merits, ‘That he equals his predecessor would be 
hyperbole to affirm; but that he is the only one who can 
be endured in Lewis's characters is certain. He is capable 
of great improvement ; and, judging from an attentive obe 
seivation of his progress, I think him likely to improve: 
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He has vivacity, animation, and vigor; what he wants is 
harmony in the union of these qualities. We are forced 
to receivé them singly in his acting; the objectof his study 
should be to unite them. Were I called upon to name 
what I consider as his best performance, I think I should 
name Young Contrast, in the Lord of the Manor; but this 
preference may arise, perhaps, from my neverhaving seen 
any other actor perform it. I wish he were brought for- 
ward alittle more than he is, that we might ascertain his 
full value. 
EGERTON. 
| Observe that settled glare, 

W hich better speaks a puppet than a player ; 

List to that voice—did ever discord hear 

Sounds so well fitted to her untun’d ear? 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 

Of moving gracefully, or standing still ; 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 

Desirous seems to run away from t’ other. 


Mr. Egerton has as much right to quarrel with nature 
as any man I know upon the stage ; for she has most un- 
kindly neglected him. Voice, he has none; but instead 
of one, a mournful croak, remarkably similar to that ofa 
bull-frog ina marsh after a refreshing shower ofrain. His 


person would better become Fleet-market than the theatre, 


and his face might intimidate any man who met him in 


avoiding a bailiff. Why, then, is he anactor? Ask the 


managers of Covent Garden, and they could give you no 
answer ; but ask Mr. Egertons and [ hope his answer 
would be the same as the apothecary when he sold the 
poison to Romeo. Yet I could endure to see him in C/y- 
tusani Enobarbus ; but for Julius Casar-——Oh ‘‘ name it 
not before high heaven!” It is, however, the finest com- 
ment upon the following brief dialogue in Hamlet that 
‘Lever met with :-— 


Hamlet, You played once in: the University, you say ? 


Polonius. That 1 did, my lord, and was accounted a good 
actor, ’ 
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278 Abel's posterity. 


Hamlet. And what did you enact? 
Polonius. 1 did enact Julius Cesar ;T was killed i’the Capi- 
tal ; Brutus killed me. 


Hamlet. Wt was a brute part im him to kill so capitan a 
CALF. 








7 
THLE POSTERITY OF ABEL. 
A BIBLICAL ESSAY. 
Sin: 


Tue humourous jeu d’esprit in your last number upon 
British not-ables, led me to reflect that this couutry was not 
Jeficiest in certain active citizens,who deserve to be record- 
ed as the negative ones celebrated by your correspondent ; 
and with your permission I shall endeavour tosketch a list 
ofthem. It-will be a pleasing task of justice, indeed, to 
shew what certain persons are able to do, as we have 
already been told what some very illustrious individuals 
are not able to perform. 


Eden-court, I remain, &c. 
Paradise-row. CAIN. 





The Crown Prince is able to fight against his country 
from patriotism, and dismember Denmark from love to 
Sweden. 

Buonaparte is always able to head his army when re- 


treating, and to gain a victory in the Moniteur, when he 
loses it in the field. 


The Marquis of W— 





y is able to sign bankers’ 


checks by the ream, which are afterwards not able to be 
sold at 50 per cenf. discount. 

Lord Byron is able to praise Tommy Moore, after 
waving scurrilously abused him; and Tommy Moore is 
eb/e to believe his lordship and forget the abuse. 

Mr. Southey is ab/e to apostatize for a pension. 
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The Lord Chancelloris able to pay for having the front 
of his house new painted. 

Mr. Sheridan-is able to pay! forall the meat Sir Ri- 
ehard Phillips devours. . ee 

Mrs. Clarke is ab/e to carry on her private business. 

Mr. B———~ is ab/e to write nonsense, from daily ha- 
bit in doing it. 

England is able to do withowt the Whigs. 

Mr. is uble to dangle at a great man’s elbow, pick 
up an opinion, and treat the public with it for a week. 

Lady Eldon is ad/e to rule her husband: 

The P Re——t'is able to do without his wife. 

Counsellor B——-y is able to sit every day at the Old 
Bailey without a brief; and to fetch and carry without a 
fee. 

Sir William Garrow is able, from the influence of early 
habits, to violate the constitution by accepting a judge’s. 
place, while he retains the office of public prosecutor. 

The Chronicle lately was able to be right in a geo- 
graphical position; but the public were not able to believe 


it. 
The Empress Louisa is able to do without her husband. 


The Princess Charlotte is able to have one. 

I shall be able next month to send you some more, if 
you are able to receive them, and your readers able to pe- 
ruse them. 








—————————e——e 


ALICE GRAY. 





A Metrical Scot?’s Tale. 





k, 
In clouds and tempests clos’d the day, 
Iu stormy wrath it pass’d away ; 
Bequeathing, in its sullen flight, 
New horrors to the coming night. 
The night came on, the wind was loud, 
The heavens were wrapt in funeral shroud, 
So dark, her swarthy diadem 
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The sublime. 


Was brightened by no starry gem ; 
No ray the cold pale moon shed forth, 
To light the traveller on his path, 

Or guide him where his lov’d abode, 
The pole-star of his wishes stood. 


IT. 


In such a night, so dread, so drear, 

What heart so stout that owns not fear ? 
In such a night, sublimely grand, 

Who sees not the Almighty hand ? 

Pale Superstition kneels and prays 

Amid the sheeted lightning’s blaze ; 
‘While bed-rid age in silent dread, 
‘And weeping youth, with shrouded head, 
Wrapt in unearthly terrors lie, 

In horror’s nameless ecstacy . 


2 Til. 
Save man, what living thing then bore 
The blinding flash, the deafning roar ; 
The wind storm howling in its course, 
The mountain torrent’s thund'ring force ; 
Ocean upheaving from its bed, 
{ts silver foam now fiery red ; 
Tinged by the momentary glare 
Of lightnings in the lurid air ; 
The deluge rushing down amain _ 
As it would flood the world again ; 
Aud whelm creation in its wave, 
Nature's eterne and boundless grave ! 

lV. 

Nor yet to man it e’er was given, 
When thunders shake the cope of heav’n, 
Wheu billows roar, and mountains rock, 
And earth, unbalanc’d, feels the shock, 
ler frame io wild commotion hurl’d, 
The shadow of a closing world, 
To mark unmov'd the inighty fray 
Nor pause t«. think—nor bend to pray. 
Yes! though his spirit walk abroad, 
Aud proudly own th’ Omnifie word, 
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Nocturnal noises. 


{lis chastening terror still reveals 

Ihe pious ecstacy he feels, 

And while, in phrenesy sudlime 

His soul outstrips the bounds of time, 

He lists the elemental war 

With mingled throb of joy and awe! 
Ss 

Such was the night when Alice Gray 

Her beads all told at shut of day, 

Her wicket clos’d, her window barr’d, 

Hler poverty her safest guard, 

Heard, as she press’d her humble bed, 

A noise might wake the sleeping dead, 

Rude shouts assail her startled ear, 

Distant at first, but now more near; 

And then her name ts roar’d aloud, 

As if pronounc’d by numerous crowd, 

So her bewilder’d mind conceives, 

And fancy willingly believes, 

The tale that frantic terror weaves. 

She does not dream, for she has tried 

Each weary hour, from side to side, 

Tossing in restlessness of pain, 

One moment sweet of sleep to gain, 

ut sleep, atfrighted, fled her eyes, 

Ncar’d by the tempest of the skies. 


V1. 
Hark ! that clamorous yell without ' 
1 hey knock—they call—she cannot Gout 


++ 


What hoisterous cries mine ears affright * 


+) hut tramp of ste eds beside my dout 


Away ! disturb my rest no more |” 
Ih, cadence hoarse a voice replies, 


" Ahweht 


In travail pannus a lady hes, 


‘alight! arise ! arise 


And thou must speed with us to aid, 


And show the mysterv of thy trade.’ 
Ce 


No lady 5 travail panics | heed 


No euerdon llbmiy atmost need, 
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WW Ha knocks S& loud this dreadtul hi uht 
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Supernatural horrors. 


Should tempt me forth ; the storm is loud 
And on my taper hangs a shroud 
Foreboding death or direful spell ; 
‘Horseman away !”’—** Thou hag of hell ! 
Thou palsied crone !—thou wrinkled patch ! 
Unbar thy door, uplift thy lateh ; 

Or such a thundering stroke shall fall, 

On wicket, lattice, and on wall, 

That breach full wide shall soon be split, 
Horsemen and horses to admit.” 

Vil. 

The thunder roll’d—the lightning flash’d, 
The winds were loud—the voices hush'd, 
Awhile Dame Alice thoughtful lay, 
Afraid to move—afraid to pray ; 

While to bewildered fancy’s view, 

Her twinkling light burn’d dim and blue, 
And from without, on blasted oak, 
She heard a boding raven croak. 
Portentous omen! dire and dread ! 
The colour from her pale cheek fled ! 
Chatter’d her teeth—her body shook, 

As one by shiv’ring palsy strook ! 

Her pulse beat high—her heart was low ; 
Unbidden tears began to flow ; 

And beads of sweat in piteous chace, 
Roll'd swiftly down her aged face. 

Her wither’d hand across her breast 
Herself from evil sprites she bless'd ; 











































~ Making that holy christian sign 


Emblem of blessedness divine, 
In simple days deemed potent spell 
O’er goblin, witch, and imp of hell, 


VU. 


A second summons from without, 

A fierce, a loud, a lengthen’d shout, 
A furious din, a sudden shock, 
That walls and room and windows rock, 
A deaf’ning crash, a vollied roar. 
Proclaim the deed—proclaim it o'er, 





















































Female horrors. 


Another moment pass’d, and then, © 
Alice beholds four armed’ men, 
Her bed beside.—Awhile they stood 
Bandying their wit in jesting mood, 

With sneering scoff they mourn’d her plight, 
And own’d it was a wretched night 

To take a lady from her rest ; 

They pardon crav’d; a high behest 
Compell’d them, and they could net choose ; 
Ungentle arts like these to use 

Beseem’d not with their calliag high, 

For they were knights of chivalry ! 

They pray’d she would not judgethem wrong, 
From any license of their tongue, 

Gentle and gallant youths they’d prove, 

No foes to blandishment and love. 

Thus in alternate mock and jeer, 

Reckless, or joying in her fear 

Each tried with brutal raillery 

To aggravate her misery. 

But Alice heeded not their gyit,— 

Her eye was fix’d, her tongue was mute ; 
She look’d, and yet she nought ebserv’d— 
She listen’d, and yet nothing heard ; 

For fled was that directing power 

Which culls from every varying hour 

The fleeting essence of our thought :— 

So strong the terror of the moment wrought ! 


IX, 


And now another mode they try 
To rouse her from her lethargy : 
They rudely hail by her name :— 

Their errand briefly they proclaim :— 
They bid her rise and clothe her straight 
And haste with them ere yet too late, 
Where child-bed- lady loudly moans 

And bitterly for sin atones. 

Alice, with wonder wildly mute, 

Reck’d not their loud and clamorous suit ; 
Silent she lay with hands uplift 
Like one awaiting solemn shrift; 







































A search after philosophy. 


Ready to bid the world farewell — 
When ghostly priest had rung her knell ! 
So blank, so pale, so woe begone, 
Looks felon who has murder done, 
And hears in every passing gale, 
A dreadful voice proclaim his tale ; 
And so looks he—unhullow’d wretch, 
Whose ruffian hand has dared to touch 
The orphan's store, the widow's mite, 
When, sleepless, or in sleep’s despite, 
The victims of his treachery stand— 
A mournful and accusing band— 
Around his bed, and rouse his soul 
To pangs beyond the mind’s controul, 
(To be continued.) 


LEE 


PHILOSOPHERS ! 


SIR, 


Tue writer of the present article presents himself be- 
fore you with all the humility becoming the introduc- 
tion of an inexperienced observer of life and manners to 
a professed and acknowledged adept in all the peculia- 
rities of temper, the eccentricities of habit, and the vicis- 
situdes of circumstance. Having been long confined to 
the drudgery ofa public school, and subjected to the 
intolerable and unprofitable tedium of a constant resi- 
dence at the university of Oxford, I feet myself in this 
vast metropolis the victim of ignorance, bashfulness, and 
uncertainty : ardent in the search of knowledge, but ig- 
norant of the means by which it may becertainly and easily 
obtained : ambitious of distinction, yet unapprized of those 
sources of fame and fortune by which more fortunate com- 
petitors promise to attain the highest honors of the bar, the 
senate,and the church. Determined, therefore, no longer 
to direct my view towards theactive and laborious scenes of 
life; content with a humble but certain competence, and 
accustomed by early habits to solitude and reflection, I de- 
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termined to pass the remainder of my sublunary existence 
in the calm pursuit of wisdom and philosophy. Aware, 
however, that the friendship of an equal, or the guidance 
of.a superior mind, will confer new attractions on the 
| most abstracted pursuit, and communicate additional en- 
thusiasm to the most ardent cultivator of knowledge and 
philosophy, I determined to select before my final retire- 
ment from the concourse of society, some individual quali- 
fied by education, by habit,and by talent, to sympathise in 
my attachments, to co-operate in my labours, or to super- 
intend and invigorate my exertions. I knew that a wise and 
virtuous man was seldom found, and when found, might 
repress my advances by contempt or indifference; but 
confident in the successful issue of honest perseverance, 
and determined to prosecute my search till further inves- 
tigation should be evidently useless, I examined with 
eagerness the public histories of contemporary individu- 
als, and collected, from occasional intercourse with soci- 
ety, the opinions of the world on the most conspicu- 
ous of those personages whose names and actions are 
hourly repeated by the middle classes of the metropolis, 
On looking over the British Public Characters, con- 
ducted under the superintendence of the worthy and 
learned Sir Richard Phillips, I was assured that if any 
individual in the united kingdoms deserved the title of a 
genuine philosopher, Mr. W. G was the man. 
On the wings of hope, therefore, I hastened to the pro- 
fessional apartments of the celebrated Mr. N—— ; who, 
with an honesty and ability that can never be sufficient- 
ly applauded, has lately favored the literary world, for 
the moderate sum of two guineas, with a quarto selec- 
tion from Boswell, Piozzi, and Malone, accompanied by 
@ number of original essays which this ungrateful gene- 
ration had permitted, in their octavo form, to line the 
trunks of Brownlow-street, and envelope the penny- 
worths of Fribourg’s genuine Maccabau. Overcome 
With satisfaction at this testimony from a collegian, of 
the estimation in which his idol was regarded by the 





















































986 Mr. Godwin. 


alumini of Oxford, he gladly consented to favor me with 
a letter of introduction to the political philosopher, and 
made me the bearer of a few lines'which, on casually 
glancing wy eye across Mr. Godwin’s desk, I discovered 
to be couched im the following terms—‘ My dear Sir— 
this isan unfledged scholar from Oxford; pray let him 
have a peep at you.” I had a peep, and did not wish to 
have another. Pomposity of speech, however, and af- 
fected tardiness of delivery, would not have discouraged 
me from paying my future devoirs to this pretended re- 
former of the systems by which society is guided and 
restrained ; had not my evening reflections been dis- 
turbed by the visit of a former chum of the rector of F. 
who, hearing my description of our interview, exclaimed 
“Good Ged! a philosopher! Is philosophy then in- 
consistent with virtue? Are habits of personal gravity, 
and apparent rectitude of demeanor, to be received as 
atonements for the grossest insults on the laws of our 
country, and the most flagrant violations of that common 


and necessary decency which even savages observe, and - 


barbarians inculcate with romantic enthusiasm? Is it 
the characteristic of philosophy to shock the feelings of 


the community, to discourage, by example, the observance 


of those laws and habits which contribute to public peace 
and domestic felicity ; to applaud the unblushing gross- 
ness of determined lust ; and celebrate with animated eu- 
logies the expiring moments of hardened infidelity? Yet 
such has been the conduct, and such the character of the 
“** philosopher,” from whose presence you have retired. 
He records without any expression of disgust or surprize 
the determination of the woman he once had loved, to 
participate the chamber of her seducer, with a cinder- 
wench for whom she had been deserted, and assures the 
reader with apparent exultation, that on her death bed 
not one expression of piety escaped from ‘her lips. They 
exemplified their theories by their practice, and after as- 
serting the licentiousness of women, and the perfect free- 
dom of the male, from domestic ties, elucidated their prine 
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ciples by their conduct, dispensing in their intercourse 
with the rites of matrimony. Even perverseness itself, 
however, is sometimes inconsistent, and after braving the 
ridicule and scorn of the world to evince their indepen. 
dence, their fortitude sunk beneath the influence of per. 
petual reproof, and these amiable advocates of ee oe 
liberty, were actually married.” 

I listened to the observations of my friend, and after 
reading the Rights of Women, and Memoirs of Mary Wol- 
stonecraft, resolved no longer to seek for wisdom, ina ree 
forming philosopher. 

But [ had not yet been so long acquainted with man- 
kind as to distrust most readily, those who most fluently 
professed their virtue, and independence. I had read ina 
small collection of poems some beautiful sonnets on the 
freedom of man, the lofty independence of the poet, the 
miseries of greatness, the tortures of servility, the folly 
of those travellers who seek, ¢//-judging ones / the primrose 
path of preferment, and the treachery, licentiousness, and 
folly of courts and princes, Here, thought I, at length 
a philosopher is found, So much, enthusiasm, so much 
energy, united with such exemplary self-denial, such an 
absolute indifference to those fleeting honors and impos- 
ing rewards which agitate the ambition, and attract the 
avarice of the common members of the community, surely 
testify that Mr. Southey is the mau I seek, the un- 
corrupted yet intelligent philosopher ; who combines with 
the enthusiasm ofthe poet-the discrimination and phi- 
lanthropy of the sage and the patriot, ‘ 

Impressed with. sentiments of love and admiration for 
acharacter so highly elevated above the common views 
and feelings of humanity, aud so nobly superior to all 
the delusions of selfishness, folly, and licentiousness, [ 
proceeded to investigate his later progress in the paths 
of literature and throughout the mazes of political opi- 
_hion. But what are the hopes of man! AsI proceeded 
in my enquiry, I discovered that this eloquent and ardent 
professor of purity and independence; this lover of juss 
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tice, and eulogist of mental energy, had been for the bast 
ten years the most assiduous of book-makers, the mos! 
servile pander to the vitiated taste of the literary multi- 
tude, and had lately become a willing aad mercenary 
dependent on the court. With talents that might have 
commanded the highest degree of literary emimence, he has 
clouded and debased his most popular compositions by 
indulging in all the caprices of a vitiated taste, and yield- 
ing to all the delusions of habitual idleness; and has sacvi- 
ficed the power of gaining the loftiest station on Parnas- 
sus, and of commanding the reverence of future genera- 
tions to the vain ambition of temporary notoriety, to the 
gratification of puerile impatience, and to the mercenary 
manufacture of hasty and inaccurate productions, which, 
unrecommended by his name, would have fallen still-born 
from the press. It is lamentable to regard the autho: 
ofa poem in which female innocence is described with a 
pathos unequalled in the long succession of ancient and 
modern poetry, and the wonders of nature, only yield in 
the fidelity and beauty of their description to the sub. 
lime and original visions of super-human happiness and 
grandeur, inthe light of a false and mercenary eulogist 
of Kirke White, of a hasty transcriber of scraps fora life 
of Nelson, and of a selector for common-place publica- 
tions, of the most widely circulated anecdotes, or of * all 


such reading as was never read When an individual, 


possessed of transcendant talents, and possessing within 
the scope of lis exertions, the means of unsullied fame 
and ample fortune, descends to the lowest and most mer- 
cenary customs of the trade, and indulges in all the ca- 
prices that are usually the concomitant of enthusiastic 
or conceited stupidity, who can justly admit his preten- 
sious to the title of a philosopher > 

[t is not my intention tocommit myself hy asserting 
that change of opinion in any individual is the just 
ohject of public reprehension, but some suspicion may 
surely be entertained that the vehemence of him who 
passionately supports a cause that he had once opposed 
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and detested, will be of as uncertain continuance as the 
sentiments he has abjured; old men do not always 
grow wiser, or more disinterested in proportion to their 
advance in age; we have many examples ofa youth of 
wisdom and of honor terminating towards the decline of 
life in perversion of heart, and imbecility of mind: and 
the readers of the Carmen Triumphale will not discover 
in that production any satisfactory evidence that the 
political conversion of Mr. Southey has been occasioned 
by his advancement in the scale of intellectual excel- 
lence. If the. present value of his political opinions, 
compared with his former, be estimated by the relative 
value of his earlier and recent poetry, the conclusion, we 
are afraid, will be such as no dependent on the court 
would regard with complacency, It might have been ex- 
pected at least that having vehemently supported the side 
of the question which he now condemns, he would have 
borne himself towards the present advocates of his early 
sentiments, with some degree of respect and moderation, 
and have atoned for his apostacy by brilliance of lans 
guage, and the cultivated eloquence of a man endeae 
vouring worthily to fulfil the duties of an office which is 
only above the ridicule of the sensible part of the world, 
when it atones by the poetical excellence of its possessor ; 
for his demerits as a courtly egotist and national flatterer. 
But the fact is, that Mr. Southey has fallen below the 
level of his former eminence in his probationary ode, as 
much as he has varied from his former habits and be- 
lief, and has impressed the public with a suspicion that 

the struggle between conscience and necessity, between 
the knowledge of right and one hundred pounds a year, 
is not yet finally determined, and that his first annual 

ode is not the result of choice or conviction, but the 

necessary performance of a duty unadvisedly accepted, 

and unwillingly performed, 

Disgusted with the literary champions of indepen- 
dence, the rights of citizens, and the dignity of man, I 


how directed my steps to the mansion of an individual 
VOL, v Bz. P P 
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290 On pride 


whom exalted rank had never seduced into mental in. 
dolence, whose discoveries had extended the prosperity 
and commerce of his country; who had created new 
facilities to the diffusion of knowledge and the improve- 
ment of the arts, whose benevolence has rendered him 
the idol of the poor and the ornament of his country. 
Yet such is the weakness of human nature, that this ine 
dividual thus highly gifted, and thus nobly endowed, is 
a victim to the most extravagant caprice, the inventor 
and pursuer of the most chemerical projects, a persecu- 
tor of his only son, an object of perpetual ridicule to the 
sensible and sober classes of society, the laughing-stock 
of the house of peers, and the butt of individuals, who 
are themselves the objects of contempt and ridicule. In 
short, Sir, unlessa philosopher can be found at court 
among the immediate friends of the Prince Regent, or 
virtue, independence, and sagacity, belong to Romeo 
Coates, I am at a loss to discover the object of my search ; 
and have therefore ventured to trouble you with this 
hasty sketch of my unsuccessful investigation, in the 
confidence that you will enable me to discover by your 
advice and instruction, in some nook or corner of the 
island, an individual who combines talent with common 
sense, honesty with a knowledge of the world, and 
enthusiasm in the cause of science, and virtue without 
uumianly, and obtrusive egotism. 
Your most obedient servant, 
INQUISITOR. 








ON PRIDE. 
* The vanity of pride shall expose thee to shame.” 
Dops Ley. 





Ir has been, by some asserted, whether problematically 
or not I shall not here take upon me to determine, that 
by the natural rights of mankind, no one can claim @ 
more than equal portion of the possessions and blessings of 
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fe than others. Certain however it is, no partiality ex- 
ists in a state of nature: the laws of society alone can 
confer the distinction. Let the arbitrary dictatorial man 
ponder well upon this accidental ditference, this thin di- 
yisidn between the title to what he holds, and the claim of 
his poor dependent, and he will discover sufficient induces 
ment to smother his pride, and restrain his contumely. 

By the decrees of state, and general consent, the point 
of right is determined and certain; by numerous individu- 
als property has been the fruit of unremitting industry : 
We are all nnanimous in agreeing this right should be 
inviolable preserved, and, in return, look for the assist- 
ance of the general body to confirm to us what has by 
Jawful mreans fallen to our several shares. As members 
of the community at large, we are under an obligation, 
Virtually equal to an oath, not to infringe the rules of this 
dispensation, a violation of them is pronounced equally 
criminal with a breach of natural obligation. 

Such are the different views of human affairs, under 
the different constitutions of nature and society. Yet, 
notwithstanding this change, by universal agreement in- 
troduced, it never can be deemed the part of a generous 
mind so far to extend wantonly an adventitious advan 
tage as to be an author of undeserved pain to another. 
In bestowing a distinction on individuals, society never 
thought of investing a liberty of displaying insolence. 
Though different degrees of inferiority is an established 
law of society, and though the different endeavours 
of different men are strongly marked by a partial 
eminence in the favors of fortune, it discovers a defi- 
ciency of generosity, and weakness of an impotent 
mind, in a person of a elevated station to triumph over 
those they hold to be subordinate. ‘This species of pride 
is more generally observable in the ditt/e great, the men of 
some property, some understanding and some meanness, In 
the private, or even public concerns of real great men, the 
case is in some measure reversed. Does the man of real 
distinction ever descend to that contumeleous stateliness 
that mean malignity, too often to be foundin clerical com 
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missioners, of whatsoever order they may be > No—the for. 
mer is certain of respect, he knows it is his due, and the 
community, like honest debtors, will never delay the punc- 
tual payment thereof—the latter, conscious of the inhe- 
rent defect in his pretensions, arrays his assumption in 
the garb of terror: and endeavours to enforce by autho- 
rity that respect which affability aud conciliation are 
duly entitled. Respect is more cheerfully paid to the 
condescending than the proud. Chains that bow down 
the body are no fetters to the mind, and till that is sub. 
dued the triumph is incomplete. An exggeration of 
consequence, and an endeavour to exact more than or- 
dinary submission, is found, on many occasions, not only 
unsuccessful, but often a shameful defeat of overweaning 
intention, and a poignant reverse. 

Genuine greatness will force men’s homage even in spite 
of themselves, without the assistance of promposity and 
superciliousness. But if men will plume themselves on 
imaginary consequence, if they will strut and cry out, be- 
hold and tremble, if they will persist in drawing where 
there are no effects in hand, if they will command a gap- 
ing tribe to humble themselves before them, they must 
abide the result; instead of receiving that hearty respect 
so inordinately panted after, they will (if the eye of pride 
ever can be opened) find they have only been amused 
with the appearance of crawling obstquiousness, while in 
secret they have been sincerely despised, and marked out 
as objects of ridicule and contempt. Itis far from my in- 
tention to assert that kings and beggars, noble and ignoble, 
should herd together in onc common mass as though there 
were no distinction. ‘This is incompatible with the esta- 
blished nature of subordination, and even with the idee 
of friendship, in a great degree, which is never so firmly 
compacted as when subsisting between equals. But these 
maxims I do hold myself justified in advancing, namely, 
that when the pride of authority degenerates into tyranny, 
when the pride of anecdote sinks into dying, when the 
pride of dearning bordexs upon pedantry, and even whes 
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the pride of charity touches the confines of ostentution ; 
such lapses are fit subjects for satire, which (if legitimate) 
ever aims at the reform of its object, however apparently 
unworthy. 

- SENEX. 


Southwell, March, 16th, 1St4. 
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CONGRATULATORY EPISTLE 


From the Old Tabbies of Tabernacle Congregation, to S. 
Whitbread, Esq. on his late Purchase of John Bunyan's 
Bible for twenty guineas. 


Dear masher of malt, if the truth’s not perverted 
To our way of thinking, we hear you're converted ; 
Or people must think us a parcel of ninnies, 

To say for one bible you’ve paid twenty guineas ! 
For tho’t has been said you are fond of your money, 
And as greedy of gain asa bear is of honey, 
Your’s is not the first heart, tho’ as hard as a clinker, 
That has melted on hearing of Bunyan the tinker ; 

And so having summon’d a Very full meeting, 

We agreed that a letter to you we'd send greeting, 

To shew the warm interest we take in a case, | 

When a sinner like you is converted to grace. 

Now among those whom Satan has ceas’d to bewitch, 
There are not many wise, nor like you, many rich : 

With the vile and the lowest we’re throng’d ev'ry year, 
But we seldom lay held of a bishop or peer ; 

Stll we hope since our interest to parliament reaches, 

To add you to the saints who can make such fine speeches ; 
Believe us, dear brother, the news in this place, 

That you now read your bible (a sure sign of grace) 

To the dear congregation was no sooner kuown, 

Than all the old women join’d in a deep groan : 

And there was not a face then among us but brightened, 
To think that at last you'd like us been enlightened. 

We could not believe when at first we were told 
That you for a bible had given so much gold! 

But when that the preacher had open'd the case, 
We all thought ‘twas plain as the nose en one’s face, 
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Q04 Foolish opinions. 


That Whitbread the saint was no longer a sinners 
But Zion-ward trav'ling, a hopeful beginner : 
And tho’ most conversions are quick 1n the doing, 

Your change, we presum'd, had been some time a brewing, 
Yet to think that a man bad that liv’d upon drinking, 
Should be bronght all at once to a right way of thinking ; 

That a nian who thro’ life bad supported each ale-house 
With beer to emboldery, and gin to regale us, 
Should at once be stopp’d short in his sin and his folly, 
And be brought from things carnal, to handle things holy, 
Was enough to confound all that had not the spirit ; 
And prove plainly that no man 1s chose for his merit ; 
Thus unsound as you was in the faith we admire, 
That you all at once should appear quite entire. 
No father’s example we're eager to follow 
Our faith mast be whole, tho’ our works may be hollow ; 
Whoe'’er believes this has a perfect remission 
Of sins past and future; and therefore commission 
To preach, pray, and exhort, nor for trifles stand, 
Provided the gospel thrives well in his hand. 
Yet think not, dear Samuel, tho’ we have been poor, 
That we for our poverty ne'er find a cure ; 
Our missions and meetings are no such bad things 
From the gains of true godliness much profit springs ; 
Whilst saving of others, we are not such elves, 
As people might think to be hurting ourselves ; 
Where the great are concerned, small enquiry’s made, 
So that much may be gather’d and little convey'd. 
And if scandal you love you with us may abuse, 
All sects but our own, either Christiams or Jews ; 
Whilst without fear or shame you may safely dispense 
With learning or logic, or reason or sense. 
Against every new convert the world is abuseful, 
But still to our cause you may prove highly useful ; 
And ifin yourself not inelin’d to be teaching, 
You might lend us at times your own brew house to preach ile 
Tho’ permit us to hint, if your beer was but stronger 
We should pray with more spirit, and hold forth the longer ; 
If the sweet Pilgrim's Progress is now your delight ; 
lt through that you've been brought back from darkness to 
light, 
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The righteous will say, no two saints could be truer, 
Than Bunyan the tinker, and Whitbread the brewer ; 
And as to his bible, so highly you bid for't, 

You'll ne’er be forgot by the brethren at Bedford, 








THE REVIEWER. 
Political Portraits in this new Era, with Explanatory Notes, 
Historical and Biographical. By Wm. Playfair, 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1814, 


We select these volumes as the proper objects of mo- 
ral and critical animadversion, with no feelings of disre- 
spect for Mr. Playfair’s general character, and with a 
conviction that the doctrines he has advanced and the 
euloyies he has bestowed, have been the offspring of 
conscientious reflection, and disinterested admiration. 
Though we should have been better satisfied with a 
greater number of facts, and less copious and extended 
speculation; we have derived from the Political Portraits 
both amusement and instruction. Asa collection of 
materials for thinking, they possess considerable merit, 
and though the style is often careless, inelegant, and ab- 
rupt, the sketches display a power of reflection, and a 
Knowledge of public affairs, which few competitors on 
similar topics have been so fortunate as to possess, -o1 
have been enabled by the favorable concurrence of propi- 
tious Circumstances to acquire. | 

But we cannot observe the same indulgence to the 
Principles of this book that we have granted to its errors 
of diction and its deficiency of information. ‘The advo- 
cates of ex-officio persecution, and the opponents of the 
freedom of the press, are already so numerous, and so dan- 
gerous, as to render the auxiliary exertions of Mr. Play- 
fair, the just objects of rational alarm. When a writer 
comes forward after the multiplied and melancholy ex- 
perience of the last ten years, to assert with mistaken but 
offensive hardihood that the path of satirical reprehen- 
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296 Disadvantages of independence. 


sion is popular aud profitable; that to libel the highes¢ 
powers of the state is the certain preliminary to fame and 
fortune, and that any one may live in affluence if he 
deals in abuse and slander, it becomes our duty to expose 
the error of his statements, and the fallacy of his con- 
clusious, and to demonstrate, that if abuse and scurrility 
be the general conductors to fame and fortune, it is only 
when they are employed on the side of the court, or the 
administration, and that even the temperate language of 
freedom and independence is too frequently rewarded by 
persecution, debasement, and neglect. 

‘The instances of successful exertion in the cause of 
the public are few and trivial compared with the nume- 
rous examples of exorbitant wealth and unexpected 
elevation among the advocates of unlimited power, the 
eulogists of princely vice, and the dependents on minis- 
terial favor. Lven when the labors of a democratic wri- 
ter are rewarded by pecuniary emolument, as in the case 
of Cobbet, the obloquy and injustice to which his prin- 
ciples expose him, are more than commensurate with the 
advancement of his fortune. But it will appear from an 
impartial review of the literary history of the last ten 
years that the pecuniary rewards of periodical literature 
have chiefly devolved on the partizans of every success 
sive ministry. While the Times has obtained a circula- 
tion of eight thousand papers, the sale of the Chronicle 
is confined to the coffee-houses and libraries, or to a li- 
mited number of opposition families, and the proprietors 
of the Courier obtain without risk a return of fifteen 
ihousand pounds per annum, while Mr. Lovel, with one- 
tenth of the emolument, is condemned to repent his 
intrepidity, and love of justice, in a prison, The E.xa- 
miner, notwithstanding all the talent displayed in its 
nianagement and correspendence, scarcely attains one- 
sixth of the circulation of the Messenger, yet Hunt 
has no alternative between a dereliction of his princi- 
pies aud a prison, while Bell enjoys his good fortune 
in all the triumph of conscious security. In fact, the 
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collective experience of the last and the present cen 
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century demonstrates that honest freedom of speech and 
(much more wilful and shameless libel) is of all exertions 
of the human intellect the most dangerous and unprefi- 
table; that unpleasant truths may excite the enthusiasin 
and awaken the gratitude of a particular party, but will 
never command the sympathy of that great majority of 
the community of which the suffrage is necessary to the 
reward and successful continuance of a periodical pamph- 
let or a newspaper. ‘The feelings of the English people, 
especially among the middle classes of society, are not to 
be estimated by the clamours of Irishmen at the. Robin 
Hood, the debates at tne Forum, or the dinners at the 
Crown and Anchor. ‘Throughout the provinces there is 
diffused a nervous horror of literary patriotism, an in- 
veterate prejudice, independent of examination or convic- 
tion, against the Ifunts, the Cobbets, and the Whites, 
The supporters of social order and our holy religion, are 
the political guides of the squire, the steward, and the 
tradesmen. We donot speak of the good or evil etfect 
to which this prepossession may inevitably tend. “ Wheie 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” and it is perhaps 
as well that many pious and amiable families should 
“hold the noiseless tenor of their way”? undisturbed by 
conscientious scruples, or political dissatisfaction, in the 
firm belief of ministerial infallibility, and of all they have 
been taught by their fathers, than that practical happi- 
ness should be exchanged for afflicting speculation, and all 
the felicities of unconscious acquiescence, be superseded 
by doubts and enquiries that might disturb individual 
peace without contributing to public benefit. 

Mr. Playfair’s observations on the conduct and cha- 
racter of the various individuals whom he had selected 
as the objects of his criticism, display considerable 
knowledge of the world, and much variety of speculation. 
But his volumes, though not unhappily adapted to the 
cursory reader and the lounger, abound with defects 
that will debar their admission to the library of the scho- 
lar, and their consultation by the statesman, or the politi 
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298 Eulogies on the Duke of York. 


cian. Tliey neither display the research and facilities of 
reference that are necessary to the perfection of biographi- 
cal and historica] compilations, nor the copiousness of dis- 
cussion, the fertility of description, or the minuteness of 
delineation, that might be expected from a writer un- 
-checked by the necessity of consulting authorities and 
explaining facts. In the sketch of Lord Byron, for in- 
stance, an author of more exemplary patience, or more 
vigorous powers would have embraced and dilated upon 
every topic connected with that -celebrated nobleman’s 
character and productions. He would have traced the 
progress of his opinion, investigated the beauties and 
deformities of his literary character, and dwelt with ani- 
mation and minuteness on those subjects of scholastic and 
critical enquiry that are so closely connected with his visit 
tothe Troad. ‘The portrait, however, as it stands, is deli. 
neated by the most slight and hasty touches. Mr. Play- 
fair, after alluding to his supposed misanthropy, and re- 
cording his retorts on the reviewers, exhorts him to re- 
member the promises contained, and the feelings express- 
ed in his farewell to the abode of his fathers, and cast 
aside bis hatred of himself, and of the world. 

The eulogies on the various branches of the royal fa- 
mily, display with one exception, the blindness of con- 
venient prejudice, and in the case of the Duke of York 
are irresistibly ludicrous. In his portraiture of the 
Princess of Wales, however, he is so animated and im- 
partial that we gladly enrich our pages with so credita- 
ble a production. 


“ The innocence of the princess is as certain as that the frank- 
ness of her disposition, and her open nature, are the causes why 
her enemies were so long successful ; but now what remains is 
merely to do her Royal Highness justice, and to insure the pub- 
lic peace. 

_ “ The way by which all may be adjusted is easy and plain : 
it is neither expected nor wished that his Royal Highness should 
do violence to his feelings, by passing his time with a person 
who, for reasons best known to himself, might be tedious or dis- 
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ble; but it is both wished and expected, and it is reason- 
able to wish and expect, that the Princess of Wales, being un- 
justly calumniated, aud found innocent, should enjoy the share 
of spleudour and dignity to which she has an undoubted right. 

« The prince would make no sacrifice by such a concession, 
for what are the enjoyments of a gaudy day ? What are the en- 
joyments of a day of etiquette and ceremony ? Even if it weve a 
sacrifice, sovereigns have many more important ones to make, 

“ Monarchs have often sacrificed the greatest privilege of a man, 
(to choose the woman of his heart), to reasons of state; how 
much mare may the prince sacrifice to the good of his subjects, 
afew hours, at best, of ceremonious pageantry ? But it may be 
said to his Royal Highness, by men who want to profit by party 
divisions, that a reconciliation of this sort is yielding, that it is ° 
weakness, or that it is hypocrisy: such may be the sugges- 
tions of his enemies ; but evenif it were so, hypocrisy and yield- 
ing would be for the good of the state, and therefore, so far 
from being blameable, would deserve the greatest praise, and 
be most honourable. 

* To lay aside pride and personal feelings, is greatness and 
magnaniinity in a prince, and therefore highly honourable ; but 
even if it were not so, let us consider the immense, advantage. 
It frees the prince from the fear and danger of those ill-natured 
. attacks by which his life has been embittered for a considera~ 
ble period. 

‘To yield through fear of personal danger is pusillanimous : 
it is in all cases allied to cowardice Hence the English, who 
- are the bravest, though not the most discriminating people, ia 
the world, are t00 unbending, too inflexible, and too apt to pro- 
ceed, at all risks, in the way they have ouce begun; but in the 
present case, personal courage is out of the question ; the whole 
isa political business, and it would border rather on childishe 
hess than approach courage and magnanimity, to risk troubling 
the peace of the nation, and the happiness and comfort of his 
family, for a mere piece of state ceremony. 

** His enemies, or pretended friends, will no doubt get it re- 
presented in an insidjous manner, that the princess ought to 
yield, and that it is a fair contest between husband and. wife ; 
but it is no such thing. The princess cannot yield without ac- 
knowledging g ruilt ; dhe} is compelled to demand to be treated as 
iunocent, or she must be considered guilty ; the princess then 
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‘ects from necessity ; with her every thing is at stake. The 
prince has nothing to compel him, and his known generous and 
good disposition. will tell him so, if he will only listen to that 
good sense and good disposition.- 

“A prince is at al} times approached by some persons who 
are interested in seeing him in difficulties, that they may be 
useful and necessary ; but in reality the prinee has never done 
any thing that cannot be explained: what has been good, has 
been his own, what has been erroneous has originated else- 
where ; he has but te follow the dictates of his own heart, con- 
sidering maturely what is best, and he will bea happier prince 
than he has ever been, while listening to those around him, 
as he has done hitherto too much. 

“ The prince has much to lose, and nothing to gain by refus- 
ing these honours to the princess, to which as inecent she has 
a right ; which, to withhold, is injustice: honours to him of no 
importance, and which to him cost no price ; honours to her of 
the greatest value, to withhold which is negative disgrace, and 
disgrace thatimplies criminality of no ordinary degree. Withall 
those circumstances there cannot be a-moment’s hesitation 
m judging what it would be best to do. Justice and policy 
go hand in hand, and even in point of personal feelings the 
prince will be a great gainer; his breast was never formed 
for harbouring any of the acrimonious passions. If persons in 
high situations were to consult their propensities on days of 
courtly ceremony, there would be a mighty alteration in those 
assemblages that surround kings and princes. The very essence 
of the courtier’s art is to disguise his feelings, and make them 
subservient to his interests. And as the situation of things is, 
and the manners of society are, it cannot be otherwise ; nor are 

sovereigns exenrpt from the tribute paid to the established 
order. This sort of duplicity is neither wrong nor contempti- 
ble ; it is a contrivance greatly to be admired ; it gives scope to 
the amiable passions, and binds with strong, but silken bonds, 
all those that disturb the peace of society : and if, in England, 
‘the ceremonies of a court are not so eonsidered, it will ouly 
‘shew, that the nature of the business is not fully comprehend- 
ed; hke the honest countryman whe leaped on the stage, te 
sive Desdemona; er Don Quixote at the puppet-show who 
mistook appesrances for realities. 

“It is one of the unavoidable consequences of persons of dif 
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ferent interests and opposite feelings being brought together in 
a place where those feelings must be disguised, that their.simu- 
 Jations and false appearances should be employed, not as means 
of deceiving, but merely to prevent an inconvenient or injuri- 
ous operation, and in order to put a certain feeling out of the 
question. This is quite the contrary of deceit, it being well 
and generally understood, that appearances are nothing more 
than appearances, and nothing less than indicating realities, 
Surely, therefore, when the peace and happiness of a kingdom 
may be preserved by this unmeaning sacrifice, it cannot admit 
of a moment’s hesitation to pay so trifling a premium for so per- 
manent.and great an advantage. 

‘‘It is necessary to consider how much the princess had at 
stake, when she demanded to be treated as innocent, in order 
to appreciate her character, and to shew that it was not from any 
desire to give trouble, to be captious, or being difficult to satisfy ; 
but the nature of the case, which required her to demand ex- 
planation. 

“Fortunately for her Royal Highness, circumstances have 
taken place, that have done more than prove her innocence. 
They have shewn her in a point of view that commands ad- 
miration: and as her daughter will be soon of age, her 
Royal Highness will not long be deprived of that frequent 
communication, on Which, it appears, the greatest happiness 
of her life depends. 

“‘ This trying circumstance has served to exhibit the natio- 
nal character in a very amiable point of view : if we are not a na- 
tion of knights errant, we are at least a nation that is generous 
and just, and will support those who appear to be oppressed.” 


Had the two volumes of Mr, Playfair’s work been 
compressed into one, and the collection of facts been as 
much regarded as fluent and sometimes unprofitable 
speculation, the more extensive patronage attendant 
upon patient research and vigorous exertion, would 
Lave amply rewarded the labour of the author, and 
the liberality of the publisher. in its present form it 
cannot fiud admission into the library of the scholar, but 
may adorn the shelves of provincial book societies: we 
doubt whether it will acquire unusual celebrity, OT ¢X- 
tensive circulation, 
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? A PAIR OF ODES, 


Respectfully addressed to Messrs. Frost and Tuaw. 
ODE I. 


Fierce Mister Frost, they say you do much good, 
And some folks find in you a real charm ; 

You brace us up, they say, and clear our blood : 
With due submission, 1 say you do harm. 


You chill our heels, and lame us in a trice, 
You fill our feeble fingers full of cracks ; 

You send your snow, and glaze the ground with ice— 
And throw the fair,—oh fie ! upon their backs. 


You stop our water-courses, freeze our cocks, 

You burst our bottled wine, and ale, and beer ; 
You give our constitution shocking shocks, 

Besides all this, you rogue, you make things dear, 


And this is worse than all your other deeds, 
The poor thou pinchest sadly, Mister Frost ; 

. At misery’s tale meek pity’s bosom bleeds, 

Misery and want, where almost hope is lost. 


On these accounts I say thou dost much harm ; 
I pray thee then remove thy chilling paw ; 

Aud that our noses may once more be warm, 
Send us your step-brother, mild Mister Thaw. 


oe ee 


ODE II. 
So, Mister Thaw, you're come—but zounds, you bring 
Almost as many troubles as your brother ; 
You spread o'er earth your water-dripping wing, 
And with your melting kindness almost smother. 





You fill our streets with slop, and spoil our clothes, 
** What nasty weather |” every body cries ; 

** Twas clean enough,” they say, ** when late it froze.”’ 
The washer-women say “ that nothing dries.” 


Besides, sweet Sir, you melt the snow so quick 

It can't run fast enough from off the houses ; 
So makes its way between each tile or brick, 
Vexing our attic lodgers and their spouses. 
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There’s my poor garret, floating wide and deep, 
Oh, Mr. Thaw, to serve a poet so! 

It soaks my bed at night, | wake to weep, 
And by my rushlight pen the song of woe. 


Thus, Frost and Thaw are full of harm, we find, 
To neither can we say, “* I like thy weather;”” 
Indeed I think we should be quite resign’d, 
To do without the gemmen altogether. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS, 
Occasioned by a late Trial in the Court of King's Bench. 
By JOHN MITFORD, Ese. 

‘¢ Unmov’d and brave, he like himself appears, 


And, meriting no ill, no danger fears,”’ 
DRYDEN. 





Amonc the numerous productions with which the press 
has, of late years, teemed, no one seems to have excited 
more lively sensations in the public mind; or to have been 
perused with greater eagerness, than that entitled “* Tue 
Boox.” Whatever, therefore, it is presumed, may in any 
shape be connected with that publication, or in the 
slightest degree tend to develope the mysteries with which 
ithas been accompanied, cannot but be highly important ; 


and the more so when it is premised, that the writer of 


the above was a principal agent in many of the promi- 
hent circumstances which gave rise to that singular 
event. 

Under these impressions, and ever anxious to gratify 
our readers with whatever may be considered as interest- 
ing or novel, we have obtained the manuscript Narrative, 
Which it is our intention to continue until the whole be 
given. And what will add greater weight to the testi- 
mony about to be laid before the public is, that Mr. Mit- 
ford professes to be solely guided by ¢ruth. Relying, 
therefore, on this declaration, we would recommend. a 
calm attention and sobriety of mind, a cool and impartial 
examination and enquiry, as the fittest disposition for 
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perusing the following pages, and judging fairly and ra- 
tionally concerning them. And recollecting, as we do, 
that the poet has somewhere suid, 








$6 ee the dignity of truth is lost 
** With much protesting ; ~ 


we will not long detain our readers by any prelimi- 
nary remarks of our own on that subject. We are fully 
aware that truth is always consistent with itself, and 
wants nothing adventitious to help it out; and that i- 
tegrity enjoys many advantages over the artifices of fraud 
ordissimulation. 1t has less difficulty and trouble, less 
danger and perplexity, gains strength by practice, and is 
far more durable and lasting than falsehood, 

It may be necessary, however, to observe that the wri- 
‘er will be found, in the course of this Narrative, to in- 
troduce to notice a number of anecdotes of high and ex- 
alted characters,’ to develope several mysterious trapsac- 
tions, and to elucidate many hitherto obscure and intricate 
events, relative to the before-named publication, and the 
persons connected therewith. His sources of informa- 
tion we know to have been genuine; and we have not a 
doubt, thathis plain ‘* unvarnished tale,” will excite that 
interest on perusal, which alate foul and scandalous at- 
tempt to injure him, so justly entitles it to. An appeal 
to the public, on the part of injured reputation, has 
seldom been made in vain. 

Er Ae 
A Narrative of Facts. 

WHEN an obscure individual, without the smallest claim to 
literary notice, ventures to appear before the public as an au- 
thor, 1t becomes necessary in consulting his own quiet and the 
object he has in view to preface his work with such remarks as 
he thinks may assist in disarming the rage of criticism, and at 
all events procure him a patient hearing. 

Criticism, I should hope, will not severely judge the writings 
of one who is an author only by compulsion, and obliged to ap- 
pear in defence of his reputation. For that object alone this nar- 


rative is compiled, and not from the smallest hepe of either 
emolument ar fame. 
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Every candid and liberal mind will, it is presumed, hear 
with attention, a statement in which truth and plainness form 
the most prominent feature, and permit me to hold that place in 
their opinion, which malice has endeavoured to deprive me of, 
and which, though humble, | havean honest ambition to possess 

And when the reader is apprized of my having been * nursed 
on the wave, and cradled im the storm,’’ no apology will be 
deemed necessary for the style adopted in the following pages. 

To attempt a long refutation of the newspaper statements of 
my persecutors would argue a weakness and folly equal to 
their own ; I shall therefore pass them over very briefly. 

The first statement which appeared inthe morning papers 
went to preve how very distantly I was related to the family of 
a nobleman whose titles are his smallest praise, and who, how- 
ever remotely we are connected, had been, through life, the sin- 
cere and only friend of me and my family. * 

Is it possible that my enemies could be so weak as to think it 
would add strength to their cause, or weaken my veracity in 
the public opinion, if they proved I was the fourth, in place of 
being the first cousin to a great and virtuous man? Truth 
belongs to no particular family vr name; and I shall soon 
shew that at least it is not hereditary in one family, who can re- 
cently boast an illustrious martyr in its cause. If 1 found not 
the goddess in the cottages of Northumbria, I am certain she 
did not quit them for the mansions of Curzon-street or Perceval 
Lodge. 

In April,*1795, Sir John Mitford (now Lord Redesdale) plac- 
ed me as a midshipman on board the Victory, in which ship I 
sailed for the Mediterranean. On the 13th of July following, 
in an action with the French fleet, when L’Alcide of eighty 
guns surrendered to, and blew up along side of the Victory, |} 
had the honor of being particularly noticed by Admiial Mann, 
and Captain (now Admiral Kuight.) I passed from the Victory 
to the Zealous, then commanded by the present Admiral Si: 
Samuel Hood, with whom | served five years in a continued 
succession of battles and conquests. In every expedition dis- 
patched from the ship, I was a volunteer, and they were nume- 
rous. 





* Lord Redesdale is the godfather of Mr. John Mitford, and his unwearied 
protector. 
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A(t the bold thongh unprudent attack on the town of Sante 
(yu: yy Admiral! Ne ison, | was avolunteer. “Ihe bout L was ia 
eunk with many orbeyrs, from the fire of th patteriess j Sute 
ceeded in swimming to land, and meeting Captain Hood alene 
and ignorant, amidst such a night of darkness and firing from 
sil quarters, which way he should proceed, I conducted hius 


. e | : . ¢ | » : . 
through a heavy tire irom the houses to the main bodys of oul 


men formed in the grand square. 

The day following, at his own table, he thanked me for ny 
services on this occasion, 

li tlre Nile I was 8 leete d to go down thy fire ot both lines 
ina four-oared boat with a nete from the Admiral, | did so, 
. rT wast on board the ] ‘ and i of filts Puls, ¥ hae i the "be unant 
of eighty truck to her Captain, now Sir Thomas Boulden 
Thompson, who gave mea note of the event,with wich I return- 
ed in safety to tl Vanunard, 

l served in Calabria, at Naples, Cadiz, &c. and I defy my 
bitterest euemy to deny my having done so with credit and 
Honor. 

I quitted the navy for challenging my captain, which was 
the first symptom of lunacy L exhibited. After a servitude ot 
1x years, and so thoroughly acquainted, as 1 must have been, 
with the ricorous manner in which the naval laws are enforced, 
had I done so, I confess such an act must have emanated only 
trom a disordered imagimation ; as the punishment I should 
have received and merited for thus provoking my superior offi- 
cer is, by the articles of war, death, without hope of mercy. 

The truth is, we, (the officers) had all dined together on a 
Christmas-day. The captain be ing present, we had drank free- 
ly, which occasioned some!words, betwixta favorite follower of the 
captain's \a Mr. Gibbons, since killed) and my self, The cup- 
tain interfered, and in taking part against me, made use of lun- 
guage which I considered intemperate,and which I as keenly 
retorted upon him. The consequence was that I volyntarily 
guitted the ship, and the service. Sixteen days after, although 
he had removed me into another vessel, of which he had accepte d 
the command with an intention of retaining me under ‘his 
orders. Captain He od. rah Line ibin of tu! \ ene rable, off Brest. 
shook hands with me, and expressed his regret at our parting 


. " " : , 
after enduring such loug and hard service together, Andin a 


lett r to my i ble rel : i} CAPTes ed his te urs that ] had 
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then forcive Mr. Warburton for makive eath that | was 
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QT burton. 
































quitted the service for ever. having Qiving away my swords, &c., 
to my messmates and friends. 

It it be a symptom of an insane mind to resent a gross m- 
sult, I apprehend there are few men but some time or other 
during their lives would be liable to the suspicion, There are 
many officers now im Londen who can contradict me if [ am 
not correct, 

In the year 1804, my friends procured me the command of 
ih Irish Revenue cruiser, ol eighteen vulls, which l leit on ac- 
count of my embarrassinents. In that vessel I did such ser- 
} 


vice, as were deemed worthy of being honoured withthe thanks 


ef the merchants ef the city of Londouderry ; Lalso received th 
thanks ofthe Ballast Office Corperation of the city of Dublin, 
for my exertions in saving the crew of a vessel wrecked neat 
the light-house at midnight, ina tremendous gale of wind 

At this time I formed a connection with the Belfast and 
Greenock newspapers, which has continued under various Clir- 
cumstances unto this day ; and there are few papersiu London, 
that have not at times borne testimony to ny sanity y Copying 
articles of my composition into their coluuims. 

It is proper here to remark, that except in one instance, tm 
the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, when | affix my name to 
“tre 


CeCInDC! 


’ ’ 7 7 
some stanzas, addressed te May :—in another, when in I 


p le ; 
or January, 1812, the Dock Telegraph inserted an elegy of n 


written wear Cape Trafalgar; and lastly, the piecesof poctry i 
recently, appeared in the Star; excepting, | repeat, il! - 
' 4} » ¥ . } ; . 

efances, my pame ne ver appeared with my knowledg to y pra 
_. iia ieee : . , 
CAUICLON th ve “ or prose, 
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culty procured leave for me to return to England, in the Cano- 
pus of 80 guns, Captain Inglis, then under sailing orders, 

Strong were the expressions of regard for my family which 
these letters conveyed, 1 was invited home, promised to be in- 
stantly discharged from the service, and ‘‘ made as independent 
as my brother’’ (now inspector of public accounts, Auditor's 
office, Somerset House,) through the proffered friendship and 
great interest of Lady Viscountess Perceval ! 

Here commenced that acquaintance which I have such canse 
to lament, and which has been to me a source of unexampled 
misery ; and by destroying an excellent constitution has reduced 
an innocent female to a state of declining health, from which 
she never can recover. In abandoning the prospects just open- 
ing to me in the navy, and attending upon Lady Perceval, at 
her call, I had a just right to expect something in return for 
my prompt compliance: indeed, J am inclined to think that I 
had at that distance ithbibed a little of her ladyship’s chivalric 
feeling, or I would not, in the true style of a ‘“‘ kmght-errant,” 
have thus turned to pursue a fair damsel whom I never knew 
except by fame. 

On my arrival at Spithead | had letters instantly from 
Viscountess Perceval, inclosing others to Captain Inglis, soli- 
citing leaye of absence for her ** cousin.”’ This, however, 
could not be granted consistent with the rules of the navy. The 
Canopus was ordered to Plymouth to be paid off ; many ap- 
plications were made to the Admiralty ; but Mr, Croker sig- 
nified to her Jadyship that only on my providing two substitutes 
could I be permitted to leave the service. 

As her ladyship had no superfluous cash, this mode was never 
considered. Mr. Holman, now store-keeper at Madras, a par- 
ticular friend of her ladyship’s, and then an Admiralty clerk, 
set every engine to work in vain. He repaired to Plymouth, 
and in an interview with Sir Robert Calder (who was acquainted 
with the precarious state of my health), it was agreed, from 
motives of humanity on his part, that I should be received into 
the admiral’s office as a step towards my final release. 

A little time previous to this event Captain Inglis had 
granted me, at her ladyship’s repeated and urgent request, 
pressed in language at that time highly fiattering to my feel- 


ings, and I may say, my pride, leave of absence for three 
weeks, 
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Captain Inglis did this, becanse, as he observed to me in his 
cabin,-‘* he received me on board under the idea that I was 
sent home purposely to be discharged, and he wished to facili- 
tate it by every meang in his power,’’ He also urged me ta 
depart sooner than I otherwise should, as my health was hourly 
decaying. The last letter | had from her ladyship at Ply- 
mouth, imclosing me one to be delivered to Captain Inglis, 
was dated 

Curzon-street, January 8th, 1817. 
My Dear Coussy, 

There is so much of delay at the Admiralty that I fear I shall not be able 
to have you discharged, uvless I ¢an eonsult with youon the means in person 
—give the enclosure to Captain Inglis. I am surprized he has not replied to 
my last as he is a man of so much feeling and honor—and particularly as 
you describe him so attentive to the ladies. Since I have so fully explained 
to him who you are, I hope he will do all lask. As nephew to Lord Redes. 
dale, cousin to Lord Perceval, and patronised by me—he must think you of no 
small importance—I do not know Lord Melville, nor like him well enough 
by character, to venture a direct application tohim. Report goes that he is 
going out and my friend Lord Keith coming in—if se, I shall soon have 
your business settled. Iam glad you stand so well with Inglis, and al! the 
officers—I shall write once more on chance, but do not wait for its arriva': 
Don’t be tempted to remain an hour at Piymouth after you have landed. 
When you come don’t go to Mrs. Milford's, in Queen-street, but down to 
Little Chelsea, and send me a note, when I willhastento you. Be prudent, 
and in every thing abide and act by my advice. 

Yoers, sincerely, 
To John Mitford, Esq. Piymouth-dock. 2. P 
My private cares, arising from the uncertainty of my situa- 
tion, weighed heavily on my mind; and having come thus far 
with hopes of ameliorating them, to find that my high-titled 
friend had not sufficient influence to obtain my discharge, was 
a matter I was not prepared to expect, and when it did occur, 
to bear with indifference 
However, I set out for town, as her ladyship had repeatedly 
wrote ** that she wanted to employ me in my literary character 
on important business.”’ 
if writing a few ballads and letters under anonymous signa- 
tures, constitutes a hterary character in her ladyship’s opinion, 

1 certainly have an equal claim to the title with any of her pa 

ragraphical friends, 

My health and my purse both failed me,at Bridport, and 
her ladyship sent an order to the banking-house of Fowler and 


Good to supply me with five pounds, anid see me safe into the 
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coach for town. As this letter was directed, * On lis Majesty 
service,’ and frunked at the Treasury, through the means of Ste- 
phen Rolleston, Esq. it was paid immediate attentiou to, and I 
arrived in town safe as to bodily accidents, but in very inditle- 
rent health, 

In a few days after my journey I had the honor to see the 
Viscountess Perceval, and had no cause to be displeased with 
my reception. Ill as I then was, her sunles cheered me— for 
she can smile, gentle reader, and that most captivatingly—snd 
she can look * things unutterable,” from a pair of eyes, v hich 
{1 scorn to deprive even an enemy of her due) would add a 
brilliant lustre to the fairest and most exalted rank iu society 

Before I take leave of her ladyship’s last letter, I shall re- 
mark that it was herself who made me nephew to Lord Redes- 
dale. The letter avows it; and Captam Inglis, who now com- 
mands the Impeteux at Lisbon, understood me to be such 
from Lady Perceval’s letters to him. 

That I am her ladyship’s cousin, and her ‘* dear cousin,” too, I 
have twenty letters to prove in her own writing 

Afier my first introduction, I had frequent interviews with 
her ladyshp; but au accumulation of cares arising from anxiety 
respecting my situation as it regarded the navy, crowdig 
upon me, reduced me very low, that after along confinement 
to my bed it was settled by my friends that 1 should go to Mr. 
Warburton’s, at Whitmore-House, Hoxton, to try aif quiet and 
regularity could restore tone to my wonted health, My wife 
made few objections, Distress had enfeebled me for exertion, and 
she could not afford the means of defraying medical ex pence: 

At Mr. Warburton's I was received with that attention I ex- 
pe cted, They were as well aware of my sanity as I was sensi ble 
of my unhappy situation. However, as my mind began to as- 
sume its usual toue, | reflected on the singular situation wherein 
J was placed ; but as [knew my friends had, in this instance, 
acted from the most benevolent motives, I bore it with resigna- 
tion ; nor wasl alarmed by the reports I heard of Mr, War- 
burton never suffering a patient to escape, for whom he was 
well paid—I wes visited by no physician, and considered mere- 
ly as a parlour boarder, | went where and when I pleased unat- 
tended, and once, but oftener twice, in the week, Mrs, Mitford 
spent best part of the day with me. 


lkeptaloof as much as possible from the scenes of horror 
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which such houses always afford ; my time, except at meals, was 
occupied in my bed-room, preparing for the press Remarks 
made during a three years’ Residence in the Mediterranean, and 
which, but for recent occurrences, would, eré now, have made 
its appearance. 

If any proof were necessary relative to my sanity at this pe- 
mod, the work alluded to will convince the most incredulous that 
I was “ compos mentis.’ A mind iabouring under temporary 
fits of insajity, may be capable of writing rationally and ably 
on short aud temporary subjects, passing in review before it; 
but to write history from notes; to place the crude materials 
of years, collected in Spain, Africa, Asia, aud Greece, in an 
unposing form; to aid strength of memory by the powers of 
reason, aud yet have no library to refer to, but that which 
exists In the nrind, must be the work of one whese mental 
powers could not have been originally weak, and through a lapse 
of years must have remained unshaken. 

In this receptacle for lunatics [found some society. A Mr 
Richards, from Birmingham, formerly engaged in the foreign 
concerns of Hope and company, confined, as he said, to prevent 
his printing a political pamphlet. A Mr. Chawner, confined, 
as he informed me, for daring to be jealous ef his wife. A Mr. 
Johnston, for understanding other languages as wellas his own; 
and many others under circumstances truly lamentable. Thy 
recital of their sorrows succeeded, gradually, in lightening th: 
pressure of my own. 

Mrs. Mitford bad turned that into a profession which was 
once her amusement. Having received an excellent education, 
and studied music under the first professors, she now taught 
it beneath the patronage of Viscountess Perceval—a patronage 
which never procured lier a single scholar, but one, a nephew 
of her ladyship’s, who received his lessons gratis. That ‘* bene- 
volent interest” which her ladyship took in the welfare of my 
family, stimulated her to present Mrs. Mitford with a piano- 
forte, which, unwilling to let so good a deed perish, she thus re- 
minded me of : 

Curzon-street, May 5, 1912. 

You must come to me early on Tuesday. I have much to say to you. Let 
Mr. Warburton know you are to dine with me. I saw Mrs. Mitford, and 
7 


tuld her you were to spend the day with me. She has got more scholars of 


late, and lam d Nne at] I -an amore-t my friends You pever sa d how you 
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liked the piano I gave her. I am very poor, and could not afford one bette: 


You say you know a brother poet 


? 


editor of a newspaper. Come early, 
fur tis ou him I want to talk. , 
Yours, sincerely; 
Johu Mitford, Esq. B. P 
Mr. Warburton’s, Whitmore-house, Hoxton. 

No one would credit that after this mention of so great « 
gift, her ladyship could have the assurance to send and de- 
mand back this solitary proof of her bounty. It is, however, 
true—she did so; she sent four men four different times to 
intimidate Mrs. Mitford out of it when | was from town. It 
reminds me of children at school demanding when they quarre) 
what was given in the hey-day of friendship. This is a proof of 
her ladyship’s benevolence and magnanimity, which well de- 
serves to be reeorded. I shall now, however, return to my situ- 
ation in the navy 

Captain Bedford, of the Royal Sovereign, to which ship I had 
been assigned, was so kind as to renew my leave of absence ; 
and finally, as my health continued too precarious again to 
encounter the toils of a maritime life, the Admiralty were 
pleased, on the receipt of a petition from Mrs. Mitford, to en- 
quire into my case, and discharge me from the service. 

I had taken lodgings in Crawford-street, at the desire of 
Lady Perceval, who examined and approved of them herself :— 
Crawford-street was chosen as being near to Lisson Grove, 
wherethe editor of the Star resided, 

- As I have now arrived at the epoch which commenced our 
extraordinary literary operations, and in which many new and 
original characters are to be introduced , I shall give the reader 
time to breathe, while I recal every scattered fragment of 


broken thought to form a connected chain of facts. 


** Nothing to extenuate, 


Or set down aught in malice,”’ 


is my object; but in strictly adhering to the correct lineaments 
of truth, I shall not fuil to illustrate every object by a sufficient 
portion of light and shade. 

It now became extremely inconvenient for me to remain at 
Whitmore House, as scarcely a day passed that I had not two 
or more packets from Lady Perceval, which, if I delayed an- 
swering, every post brought letters to Mr, Warburton uutil I 


attended the summons. 
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A female dabbler in newspape?s. 313 


The first time that her ladyship opened her sentiments to me 
as to news;2pers was one evening on ler arrival from Black- 
heath, when i waited wpon her by appointment. She began, 
as usual, in praise of her Reyal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
on which subject we had ever cordially agreed, and lamented 
that so chivalrous a cause should droop for want of advocates. 
Observing, “ Here is a paragraph of only a few lines ; we have 





tried almost every paper in town, and the d la one will print 
it. Do you think youf poetical acquaintance, the editor, could 

‘trusted ?” I then stated the nature of my acquaintance 
with Mr. John Mayne, and her ladyship had on her desk those 
Stars in which some communications of mine on extraneous 
subjects were inserted. 

AsI did not see any thing objectionable in the few lines her 
ladyship liad hackneyed about to almost every paper in town, 
I replied, without hesitation, that 1 was sure Mr. Mayne would 
oblige me by giving them publicity. 

At my request (as her ladyship copied it from the original 
manuscript) it was altered; as the call for publishing the 
Book was made in such terms of defiance that it would have 
been easily seen from what quarter it came, without the alter- 
ation which [ had suggested. 

On that evening her jadyship desired me to order her the Star 
regularly, and thirty copies of it were forwarded to Blackheath 
the next day, when the above paragraph was inserted, 

She expressed herself in most flattering terms to me for hav- 
ing secured them a paper to advocate the sacred cause, and by 
letter informed me, that she had received an order to thank me 
inthe name of a higher power. Lady Perceval read the letter 
to me when she received it, and from that moment I deter- 
mined to exert all my humble zeal in a cause where [ conceived 
my services were acceptable, and in which I considered myselt 
s0 highly honoured. By her ladyship’s order, f also sent Stars 01 
the same date toall my friends in Scotlandand Ireland, with in- 
structions to those engaged in newspapers to defend * the sacred 
cause.” In Scotland I énlisted two papers, and in Ireland three, 
in her Royal flighness’s service: so that I deemed myself no 
unsuccessful agent in gaining literary recruits. 

Mr. Mayne, of the Star, willingly promised to use his co- 
lumns ijn the cause of her Royal Highness, as it not only would 
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serve his interest, but it accorded with his ideas which had ever 
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been favorably disposed towards the illustrious personage in 
question. 

Not content with one paper, others were tried, but in vaio ; 
end 1 must own that I was not partial to what appeared a 
sort of trick. 

The editor of the Star, of course, looked for the first commu- 
nication of whatever was to be made public: to divide ths was 
impossible, and to give to one what another supposed he had 
exclusively, was the ready way to lose both, Editors will not be 
dealt with by halves. 

Her ladyship pressed me much tocall upon Mr. Lewis Gold- 
sinith “and sound him ;”’ but being fully aware that this gentle- 
man was not so hollow as to be sounded by any one, I declined 
what I knew tobe an useless as well as an unhandsome task. 


About this time I received the following letter from her 
ladyship : 

Curzon-street, May Fair, Wednesday, 
My Dvar Sir, 

Why did you not come last night? 1 waited until eleven, and now ’tis 
kalt-past two. Lam on the wing for Blackheath. Should that be in the Star, 
come down to me immediately, and bring a dozen papers with you. 

I shall be over at Montague-House, Send in a note, and you will be 
admitted. Put on your great coat, snd don’t make it late ; you willsleep at 
Bridgewater-House, as we shall not finish writing till very late. I have news 
for you. Do notagain disappoint me, 

Your sincere friend, 


John Mitford, Fxq BRB. P 
Crawford-street, Montague-square 


in consequence of this jetter, I waited until the Star was out ; 
and Mr, Mayne was so good as to hurry it on my account ; and 
at five [ had the felicity to consign my Stars into her ladyship’s 
bands at Montague-House. Young Mr. Perceval was there at 
the time; and if I decline saying what passed on that day, he can, 
if his family wish it, explain my reasons. 

I should here state, that my literary services were, at this 
period, soacceptuble to Lady Perceval, that though apparently 
anxious to procure me a situation, she would now only hear of 
such “ aone that would uot deprive her of my services.” Going 
abroad was not to be thought of—at times she had a place in 
view fer me at the Indin-house, at the Cusiom-house, in an 
army ageht’s office, with which Lotd Perceval was connected, 
with many others, to use a metaphor eanght from her ladyship, 
* conceived upon the tongue, and strangled in the birth at the 
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lips.” 


I now began to fear, what I had long suspected, that 
her ladyship only entertained me from self-interested motives, 
and that I was considered a convenient tool. 

1 often urged her ladyship to permit me to apply to a friend, 
who never wholly abandoned me, though 1 had often merited 
it; but this was always received with a negative, and a positive 
assurance ** that she would take care of my fortunes.” 

Plainly as | saw through the motives of these refusals, I had 
not courage to shake off the fetters wherewith folly had chained 
ine. 

About this time we had arranged a regular system of attack 
upon the public mind ; first, by paragraphs; secondly, by ob- 
servations supposed to come from the editor; and thirdly, by 
letters and facts. 

No communication was to be inserted relative to her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales in the Star, but what came 
through my hands; nothing put in against the “ sacred cause 
but what we could readily coufute.” 

I was given to understand by Lady Perceval that she had 
authority from her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, for 
the course we were now pursuing with respect to the news- 
papers : she frequently read me letters from her Royal Highness 
to that effect, and if aught else had been wanting to convince 
me of what I never yet doubted, I had daily proofs when the 
Stars were dispatched to Montague-house the instant they were 
published ; and when her Jadyship was at Blackheath, [ sent 
them under cover to Lady Anne Hamilton, or her ladyship “ at 
Mr. Land’s, Crescent, Greenwich.” 1 have seen Mr. Speech- 
ley sent off at eight in the evening with the Star to Montague- 
heuse. 

“ The Book,’’ however, was what we now directed our at- 
tention principally to, in the first instance; for that the ‘* se- 
cret inquiry” was intended to be published by them, viz. her 
Royal Highness’s party, Lady Perceval assured me in conti- 
dence: but the wish was by threats and innendoes to elicit it 
from the party opposite. —For this purpose “* the public mind 
was to be kept alive on the subject.” 


(To be continued.) 
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luz PREGNANCY or JOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 

Wucn we ventured a few months ago to indulge iu spe- 
culation, on the delightful results that migbt possibly be 
expected from the union of the venerable editor of acele- 
brated almanack, with the chaste and resplendent prophe- 
tess of Pentonville, we were influenced by no other motive 
thana fervant zeal for the honourand felicity of our native 
country, and by an honest anxiety that the generation of 
prophets might continue from age to age to rule the wea- 
ther, to instruct theGoodys and the Colixs of future times 
in the fate of princes, and the vicissitudes of empires ; 
and to edify audenlighten the Townleys and the Under- 
woods, by hysterics, ravings, and cardialgic lamentations. 
Ignorant children of Satan, as we are, we little conjectured 
that to render the chasteand favored Joanna prolific, 
the help of nan was perfectly unnecessary; and that 
she alone, among all the daughters of man, might justly 
exclaim, 


** Heaven be praised 
. > > * * * 


199 


Without the help of man ! 


Yet such is the singular and joyful intelligence con- 
tained in the Third Book of Wonders, which under the 
date of March the 10th, she has.mow committed to the 
world. On this important event we beg leave to con- 
gratulate the world in general, and Mr. Moore in parti- 
cular. The conjugal duties of that gentleman, had the 
nuptial union been accomplished, would have been acts 
of perfect supererogation, and we are doubly happy there- 
fore that Joanna, by the timely discovery of her situation, 
has precluded the formation of a union that would su- 
perfluously have monopolized his propagating powers, 
and has left him to bless without restraint or compunc- 
tion, some other pious and tender female, who is not 
gifted with the same facilities of immaculate parturitior. 

Previous to the appearance of Miss Southcott’s authen- 
tic and inspired publication, various malignant conjece 
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tures had obtained a momentary circulation m the world 
respecting the reported indications of her pregnancy. It 
was asserted by some that she was bed-ridden with a 
dropsy, an affliction occasioned by the visitation of the 
spirit, but by what description of spzrié was not assert- 
ed; the majority were persuaded that a private marri- 
age had occurred between the prophet and the prophetess, 
and that herexternal appearance was the result of legitimate 
affection; while some less observing individuals, suspected 
her of reviving the fashions of 1780, and attributed her 
rotundity of her person to the adoption ofa pad. Happily 
for the world, Mr. Editor, the conjectures of the ignorant, 
and the aspersions of the malignant, are effectually refuted 
by the appearance of Joanna’s faithful and authentic 
statement which renders her virgin pregnancy no longer a 
matter of dispute, and proves her claims to the title of 
the favorite of heaven, as clearly as it had formerly been 
shewn that Mrs. Williams was a saint, and Brothers 
a prophet. 
- That Joanna Southcott, aged 63, ‘* having no know- 
ledge of any man in her life,” and indebted for her bur- 
den “not tothe power of man, but of the Lord;” is 
actually a virgin, and with child, who can doubt after 
the following convincing and irrefragable arguments ? 
The spirit calls upon Joanna, and after having quoted 
the words of St. John, “ ‘Therefore doth my father love 
me, because I lay down my life that I might take it 
again,” proceeds as follows : 


** But how can I take it again without coming in spirit, as a 
father to take it in ason. Know as a son! cameat first, but as 
a bridegroom I said I should come at last; then, know, as a 
king brings in his heir to his crown, by the bride, <o shall I 
bring in my heir to my kingdom that I died to redeem. And 
now let the Jews awake as nen out of sleep, and let them see 
their prophets clear, and let them see their psalms clear, 
then they will see,] must first come to have my enemies as 
spoken in the psalms, andafter that to ascend on high to receive 
gifts for men; yea, even for the rebellious Jews, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them, But how is the Lord God to 
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dwell amongst them if Ido not create a son by the same 
power | came amongst them, And to prove my power that 
it 1s of God and not of man, it must be made known unto all 
men whomsoever, that read this book of thine that no man 
hath been in thy presence, or put a foot in the room where I 
have confined thee, since the time I ordered thy confinement, 
which time was October 11, 1813. Aud thou must let it be 
known to the world that thou cans't say with Agur, * There 
be three things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four 
which I know not,’ ” 


After recording this address of the spirit, Miss South- 
cott proceeds : 


** And this I can take my solemn oath to; I never had know- 
ledge of man in my life. So that if the words of the spirit are 
fulfilled in me this year to havea son, it is by the powér of the 
Lord and not of mau; and this sign is set to prove the truth of 
the gospel, or to prove that the gospel is not true. For this lam 
answered, if the visitation of the Lord to me now does not pre- 
duce a son this year, then Jesus Christ was not the son of God 
born in the manner spoken by the Virgin Mary ; but if I have not 
a son this year then in like manner our Saviour was born,” — 
‘* Let them look to thy age, and the manner I have confined 
thee from any man coming into thy presence, and to prevent 
men’s saying aman might comein women's apparel, I have also 
forbidden all thy female friends to come into thy presence like- 


wise.”” 


Now were any other female than a prophetess to 
swear that her pregnancy was accomplished without the 
aid of man, that during her conception she had been 
¢ecluded from society, and that she had led a life of uni- 
form and uncorruptible chastity, she would be universally 
derided for her falsehoods, or sentenced to atone for her 
perjury by exhibition in the pillory, or confinement to 
the parish workhouse. But who shall dispute the pro- 
testations of a woman in communion with angels, the 
elected favourite of Heaven, to whom the powers of the 
air, habited in their best apparel of scarlet and gold, ren- 
der themselves visible; who converses familiarly with 
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Gabriel and Belzebub; and composes religious couplets 
in her sleep ? What mortal man shall encounter the as- 
sertions, or dispute the veracity of a virgin pregnant at 63; 
‘“‘ who stands on the will of the late J. Cousins,’ and 
whose son is destined to become the “ hereditary and ac- 
knowledged prince of Israel!” We would rather tempt 
the anger of Bonaparte than incur the vengeance of so 
powerful a family; and we would earnestly exhort all 
sober Christians to beware how they venture to pro- 
voke displeasure in’ the bosom of a queen-dowager ex- 
pectant : more especially as her court will in all proba- 
bility be surrounded by individuals neither remarkabie 
for vulgar virtues, nor for peculiar gentleness of manners, 
or suavity of temper. Were we less impressed with the 
sanctity of Joanna’s character, we should nave profanely 
hinted that it is usual when a female exhibits tle symp- 
toms of pregnancy to suspect her connection with man, 
and to distrust her assertions to the contrary ; that there 
are other modes of entering a bedchamber than by the 
door; that after all she ts probably mistaken in believ- 
ing lerself with child; and that Count Cagliostro is not 
the only individual who has converted supposititious 
children into the instruments of fame and emolument. 
The disciples of Joanna, and her immediate attendants, 
who have shared so largely in the bequests of Mr. Cou- 
sins, are doubtless very anxious that so profitable a race 
should never be extinct, and the uncharitable and the 
reprobate may possibly be so cruel as to insinuate, that 
to any means of obtaining a child they would present no 
eager or insurmountable obstacle. 

It is not a little remarkable that in the productions of 
Joanna, as in the writings of many a former prophetess, 
the spirit that dictates her composition should-be utterly 
unacquainted with the rules of grammar, and the laws 
of prosody.. The effusions of her spiritual comforter are 
distinguished by the rhymes peace and rest, child and foil, 
hand and man, come and son, last and burst ;—cum multis 

aliis. 
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320 A vision. 


If the person of Miss Southcott be no more attractive 
than her poetry, -humanity need not envy the privileges 
of her procreating spit. 

By those who believe in the inspiration of Brothers, 
and credit the visions of Emanuel Swedenburg, the sub- 


joined narrative will be admired, and received as equally 


abhorrent from falsehood, imposture, and impiety. 


“© On the 14th of October, 1813, I was ordered tosit up all 
night in a room by myself, which I did. Many extraordinary 
things were revealed to me why Christ took man’s nature upon 
him, and what he suffered for man’s'sake. About twelve o’clock 
1 looked at the candle; there appeared something like a large 
bowl behind it, with a point towards the candle; the candle was 
flaming very bright ; and there appeared a ring as red as searlet 
cireled round the middle of the flame ; immediately there ap- 
peared a hand as white as snow, which came out between the 
bowl and the candle, andpointed towards me. I trembled to see, 

but was answered, FEAR NoT, 1T Is 1. 1 was then ordered to 
put on my glasses ; and the hand appeared the second time more 
brilliant than before; the hand was pointed towards me, the 
second time as white as snow; and a red cuff was upon the 


wi ist.”’ 


Were not the views of Miss Southcott so -evidently 
superior to every prospect of avarice or ambition, we 
should earnestly recommend her services to the English 
ministry, as well calculated to contribute to the success, 
the triumph, and the prosperity of the British empire 
With a prophetess at their command to whom is freveal- 
ed the revolutions of futurity, and the knowledge of past, 
present, and to come, what intrigue could baffle, or what 
prescience defy their plans for the aggrandizement of 
Britain and'the happiness of Europe? Napoleon might 
vainly exercise all the resources of his genius, and repeat 
his experiments on the weakness, the credulify, and 
wickedness of mankind, opposed by a government that 
possessed a perfect knowledge of schemes and purposes, 
which to himself are only yet in embryo; it would be 
vain to prepare for military enterprizes of which the ob- 
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ject was Known, or to fit out naval expeditions of which 
the destination was auticipated. 

The artifices of the hostile diplomatist might be coun- 
teracted with effect, by a ministry gifted with the mira- 
culous power of reading verbatim the dispatches of con- 
temporary statesmen, and the policy of that people must 
always contribute to happiness and security, of which 
the government foresees the dangers to which it shall be 
exposed, the advantages that shall present themselves 
to its acceptance, and the emergencies on which the na- 
tional resources shall be called forth, to an unusual extent 
and by extraordinary, but not unexpected events. 

[If such would be the advantages of retaining Miss South- 
cott in the service of the British ministry, in the same 
proportion will be the danger to Europe and to Britain 
of her submitting to assist the views and promote the 
object of a foreign and tyrannical despot. 

If Bouaparte united to his other acquisitions, the 
possession of a prophetess, what hope would remain 
for the safety of the continent or the independence of 
England ! It surely becomes a paramount and incumbent 
duty on the individuals to whom the affairs of the nation 
are entrusted, to provide against so terrible and so possi- 
ble an evil; and as we have not yet arrived at that en- 
lightened wra, at which it may be lawful to hang or 
drown without judge or jury an obnoxious individual, let 


us take the only obvious mode of securing ourselves, and. 


disappointing our enemies, by purchasing the services 
of Joanna, for the term of her supernatural existence, 
As for her son Shiloh, we are afraid, that so great a mo- 
narch, as he is to become, will actand think, like other 
monarchs, exactly as he pleases, and either pave the way 
to the sceptre of Great Britain, by the destruction of the 
present royal family-and the disgrace of its servants, 
or boldly seize the empire of Europe, and bend to his 
dominion the other quarters of the world. In either 
case, we hope that so mighty a potentate will not forget, 
when in the full possession of illimitable power, the 
VOL. VII, TT 
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322 Extraordinary travels. 


humble tribute that we have now presumed to pay to 

the virtues, and inspiration of hismother; and that in the 

decline of life, we may share the smiles and the festivities : 
of royalty; the holders ofthe privy purse in the house- i 
hold of Shiloh; our nephews masters of the horse, and (in ke 
modo pr@senti) our iilegitimate descendants the idols and : 
ornaments of the palace. 








THE TRAVELS 
Of Arhai Dugonagaboola, a South Sea Islander. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript, as brought over to this 





Country by a Missionary. 


Sir, 
Tue manuscript from which the following singular but 
authentic travels have been translated, is now in my pos- 





session, and may be seen by any person who wishes to 
inspect it. It came into my hands on the death of the 
Rev. Edward J— n, who lodged at my house, and on 
his demise made me sole heir to his effects, which consisted 
ofa walking stick, two odd boots, a pair ofshoes, twoshirts, 
one coat, halfa pair of breeches, and this MS. His ward- 
robe [ sold for one and three pence, which paid me iz part, 
for two months’ rent that was due: and the only hope I 

have of reimbursing myself for the rest is by the pub- 

lication of this extraordinary work. You: will under. 

stand, by this, that I donot mean to make you a present 

of it; if it suits you, and is inserted, I shall expect to be 

paid a liberal price; if you decline it, pray return the 

whole to me at 





I remain, Sir, your obedient, 
James MappiGan. 





Trave ts, &c. 
I write, my countrymen, of strange matters. I have 
seen wonders. I have witnessed miracles. I have tra- 
velled beyond the limits of the sky that encircles our 


happy nation. But I have sworn to the god of truth. 
You may believe all that I say. 
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When the white man (Poolah) came to my cabin 
to partake, for the last time, of my milk and bread, he 
told me that when the sun rose next morning he should 
sail for his own country. I was sorry. I loved him: 
he was goodto me. When I was sick, he sent his doc- 
tor (tun-hee) to cure me. I recovered; I vowed eternal 
friendship in my heart. The tears came into my eyes, 
when he shook me by the hand as he was going. He 
looked at me with compassion. I bent and kissed his 
knees. 

* Arbai,” said the white man,“ have you awife?” “I 
have none.”’ ‘‘ A mother?” “I have buried her ten moons 
ago,” ** Any friends?” ‘* Yes—all my nation.” “ You love 
themthen.” Ivould not live without them.” “Be happy with 
them.” ‘“ Are not you happy too among your country- 
men?” He sighed, I was silent. I shall return perhaps bc 
fore forty moons; and then Arbai, I will live among you.” 
How I leaped for joy! Will it be only forty moons?” said 
I, “ Perhaps not so many,” he replied. 

I quitted his hand, and walked to the other end of my 
cabin. My heart beat very fast: my breath seemed as if it 
was going: I trembled—I wept. A mighty thought was 
in my mind, It was one struggle only, and all was over. [ 
returned to him ; put my hand upon hisshoutder and said, 
* Shall Arbai gowith you? And will no evil befal him!‘ 
Are all your people good like ours? And will you brit 
me back to the ashes of my forefathers °”—*“* Yes, if I live.” 
{ folded_his thumb in the palm of my hand. He knew 
the token of consent and confidence, and held me in his 
arms. My countrymen! I was then immortal, for I 
felt more than I could express. 1 took a sweet farewell of 
my cabin; of the plantain trees that shaded it : of the walks 
I had formed around it, and the cool springs that had 
so often allayed my thirst in the fiery heat of summer. I 
ascended the tall sides of the ship (/oona-toona,) and when 
the sun arose my country receded from me. When it 
set, my country was gone: I beheld myself on the dark 
waste of rolling waters. 
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Alas! my countrymen, I may not tell you whatI telt, 
for you would not understand me. Your happy lot has 
exempted you from a destiny like mine then was. You 
have never forsaken the shores that encircle our happy 
Jand, and are ignorant of that paug which rends the 
heart when it feels itself for the first time dissevered 
from creation. : 

l’or sixteen moons we sailed upon the ocean. At the 
end of that time Kasi, (the white man) told me his jour- 
ney was finished. I looked around, and saw a beautiful 
country before me. But I was melancholy, for it was 
not my country. Kasi was very kind, and strove to 
soothe my sorrows. When I wept, it was alone; 1 could 
not make him unhappy. But I will not dwell upon my- 
self; I write, not to tell you what I felt, but what I saw. 


We landed ; I beheld myself surrounded by men of 


strange appearance. ‘The cabins they dwelt in were very 
high, and made either of stone or a hard redearth. ‘The 
inhabitants were frightfully ugly, for they were neither 
tattooed, nor had they their noses slit, or their upper-lip. 
Their bodies were covered all over with a sort of woollen 
stuff that was made to fit to theirshape. Ilooked upon 
thern with astonishment and pity. But my astonishment 
was greatly increased when I began to observe their cus- 
toms and manners. 

Kasi took me into a large cabin, where there were 
twenty or thirty of the inhabitants assembled, sitting on 
long planks of wood, with other larger pieces of wood 
placed before them. ‘They looked at me, and laughed. 
i could not langh at.them, for 1 thought they were 
placed there as a punishment, the day being very hot, 
and [ supposed they would have been glad if they could 
be insome cool place, some shady spot, or by the side 
of some river where the air might fan them. Kasi told 
me, however, that they sat there from choice. Then in- 
deed I did wonder, and began to observe them a little 
more attentively. Some of them were holdinglong white 
things in their mouths from which they sucked great 
quantities of smoke and blew it gut into the faces of those 
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that sat next them. Others took every now and then 
little boxes out of their pocket, in which was contained 
a kind of powder, and this they thrust up their noses with 
seemingly great delight. Isaw somethat drank a brown 
kind of liquor out of white vessels, and others that had a 
liquid before them in transparent vessels, boiling hot, 
which they swallowed with great difficulty, and with 
many wry faces, Inonecornerwere two of these savages, 
with bits of white paner, which had various spots mark- 
ed upon them: these they tossed at each other, and I ob- 
served that when one of them laughed, the other always 
looked fierce and angry. ‘They had little roun: pieces of 
white metal, which they gave backwards and forwards. 
Icould nut comprehend what they were about, but they 
looked very grave at each other. 

They are certainly a nasty people. They take no 
pains, as we do, to pluck out all superfluous hairs; but 
let them grow down the sides of their cheeks and on 
their upper lip. When they wish to be very fine, they 
rub in a quantity of grease into their hair, and then 
shake a sort of white dust upon their heads, which sticks 
on the grease for a considerable time.. When it falls off, 
they rubin more grease and shake fresh dust upon it. 
You may perhaps think that I am telling what is not 
true; but you should remember that these barbarians 
are strangers to that civilization and nature which pre- 
ail among us. 

I laughed very heartily while 1 was waiting in this 
cabin for Kasi’s return. Oneof the savages entered, and 
looking round, saw another whom he knew. Ina mi- 
nute they spring towards each other as ifthey were going 
to fight; but instead of thatthey mutually took hold of 
hands, shook their heads up and down, gritined at one ano- 
ther, fora few moments, and then, the one that was in 
the cabin before, offered the other some of the hot liquid 
which he had ; he swallowed a little of it, shook his head 
again, andthen sat down, by his side, upon the long 
piece of wood I have already mentioned. 


(To be continued.) 
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POLITICAL OBSERVER 


Anotuer month of anxious expectation, of fruitful 
surmise, of defeated hopes, and realized desires, has 
elapsed, and yet the great, the decisive question remains 
undecided. Bonaparte still interposes between Paris and 
the allies, and successive engagements, though generally 
favourable to the latter, have not advanced the common 
cause much beyond what it was when we penned our last 
political retrospect. A crisis, however, seems to be more 
imminently approaching at the present moment than at 
any former period. After Bonaparte’s skilful manceuvres 
agamnst Blucher, and the retreat of that gallant veteran 
upon Chalons sur Marne, he hastened with the great 
body of his forces to check the advance of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who with the main column of the Aus- 
trian army, was advancing in the line of Melun, Fontain- 
bleau, and Corbeil, upon Paris. A series of engagements 
took place in the neighbourhood of Montereau and Nan- 
gis between the army of Bonaparte and the advanced 
corps of Schwartzenberg. The plan ofthe allies seems 
to have been that of advancing in two separate columns 
upon Paris, and that, while Blucher, by operating upon 
the Marne, slrould occupy the attention of Bonaparte in 
that quarter, Schwartzenberg was to make a direct push 
for Paris along the Seine. ‘This scheme was somethine 
analogous to the one that had been adopted before Dres- 
den; for Blucher, with the Silesian army, was con- 
stantly demonstrating, with a large force, in Lusatia, and 
Schwartzenberg, hovering on the confines of Bohemia, 
penetrated through the passes into Saxony whenever Bo- 
naparte hurried from Dresden to check the former. In 
the present case, however, the combinations of the allied 
armies do not appear to have been so judiciously planned 
or so skilfully acted upon. They had no points of com- 
munication with each other, and by extending the line 
oftheir operations too widely, they presented an uppor- 
tunity to Bonaparte, (an opportunity of which he rapidly 
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availed himself of,) of defeating the one army before the 
other could arrive at any point of mutual co-operation. 
The velocity and success of Bonaparte’s movements on 
this occasion were in the character of his former military 
exploits, and precisely of that description which peculiarly 
distinguishes his tactics. ‘The consequence was, that Blu- 
cher was compelled to retire, fighting, upon Chalons, and 
Prince Schwartzenberg upon Troyes. Bonaparte, howe- 
ver, followed up lis first successes, and on the 27th of Febru- 
ayy the Austrian army evacuated Troyes, and retreatedupon 
Bar sur Aube and Chaumont. Bonaparte entered Troyes 
on the same day. Meanwhile, Blucher, who had effected 
a junction with the corps of Winzingerode, Bulow, and 
others, found himself in a condition to advance again, 
which he immediately did, in the direction of Rheims 
and Laon: this movement compelled Bonaparte to 
abandon his position at Troyes, with the greater part of 
his army, and hasten to intercept the progress of Blucher, 
leaving Oudinot with a corps to maintain the possession 
of Troyes. Blucher continued his march with occa- 
sional skirmishing, till he arrived at Craone on the 7th in- 
stant, where an engagement took place between his rear- 
guard and Bonaparte’s army, in which the latter appears 
to have been successful. ‘This success was immediately 
announced to the empress by an official bulletin. On 
the Oth, however, a general. engagement took place at 
Laon. Blucher’s force amounted to about 80,000 men. 
Bonaparte’s was estimated at somewhat more. Thecon- 
test was obstinately continued during the 9th and 10th; 
but Blucher was finally victorious, having repulsed Bo- 
naparte on all sides, and taken fifty pieces of cannon, 
besides three or four thousand prisoners. Bonaparte 
retired upon Chalons, where he still was, when the latest 
accounts (up to the 20th) arrived. He sent no bulletin 
of the battles of Laon; but, omitting altogether any 
mention of the 9th and 10th, he carried on his military 
details from the 11th, and contented himself with stating 
the re-capture of Rheims. 

While these operations were carrying On in this part 
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Prince Schwartzenberg recovered the positions he had 
lost. Some successes, gained at Vandeeuvres, Bar sur 
Aube, and Clairvaux, led to a general battle on the 3d, 
between the Austrians, and the corps under the com- 
mand of Oudinot, in which the former were triumphant, 
taking ten pieces of cannon, and 3,000 prisoners. ‘The 
French then evacuated ‘Troyes on a capitulation, which 
was entered by Schwartzenberg, who immediately pur- 
sued the retreating enemy as far as Nogent sur Seine. 

What have been the movements of the grand Austrian 
army since that period is not known at the moment of 
writing this. From Bonaparte’s stay at Chalons, it is 
conjectured that Schwartzenberg intends to effect a junc- 
tion with Blucher, and advance in one great column 
upon Paris, and that Bonaparte, anticipating this move- 
ment, continues at Chalons, with the view of falling upon 
his rear. Conjectures, however, which are well suited to 
a daily paper, would be idle: here; as, before these ob- 
servations go to press, and certainly before they come 
into the hands of our readers, some positive intelligence 
will have arrived, that may subvert, in an imstant, the 
most ingenious theorjes. Such, briefly, have been the 
operations of the grand allied armies during the last 
month down to the latest period at which any authentic 
information has arrived. ‘The actual position of the ar- 
mies are matter of great uncertainty, but the last Paris 
papers state that an unsuccessful attempt was made upon 
Compeigne by a part of Blucher’s force, on the 14th. 
Supposing this to be true, it at least shews that Blucher 
is nearer Paris than he was: and his attack upon Com- 
peigne, if successful, would be studiously perverted by 
the French journals. 

We now turn, with exultation, to the exploits of our 
own brave countrymen, and their immortal leader, in 
the south of France. On the 24th and 25th of February, 
Lord Wellington broke up his army, and made disposi- 
tions for crossing the Adour.. Hisdispatches, which were 
published in an Extraordinary Gazette on Sunday the 
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20th, shew that this plan was accomplished by a series 
of masterly dispositions on the part of the commander in 
chief, and intrepid courage in the allied troops. Soult 
was defeated, and fled in the direction of Tarbes. Sir 
John Hope was left toinvest Bayonne, while Lord Wel- 
lington pushed on to St. Seve, whence his dispatches 
were dated on the Ist and 4th instant. ‘The battle was 
severe, and ourloss considerable. Lord Wellington him- 
self had a narrow escape, having been struck by a spent 
cannon ball, which unhorsed him, and he lay fer a few 
moments senseless. He received no serious hurt, how- 
ever, and be soon remounted his horse. Lord March, 
son of the Duke of Richmond, was severely wounded, 
But the most important part of this splendid victory re- 
sulted afterwards, Another dispatch was received from 
his lordship on the 22d, dated Aire, March 13th, and 
communicating the gratifying intelligence that Marshal 
Beresford had entered Bordeaux, on the 12th, with a de- 
tachment of the allied troops, the main body of the 
army either not being able to move from. the incessant 
rains, or remaining behind to watch the operations of 
Soult,who is supposed to have been reinforced by Suchet’s 
army (10,000 strong) from Catalonia. The occupation of 
Bordeaux was marked by some circumstances that may 
give a decided bias to the fluctuating policy ofthe present 
moment. Marshal Beresford, in a private letter to Lord 
Wellington, part of which was published inthe Extraordi- 
nary Gazette, says, “ he was met, a short distance from 
the city, by the civil authorities and population of the 
place, and was received in the city with every demon- 
stration of joy. ‘The magistrates and the city guards took 
off the eagles and other badges, and spontaneously substi- 
tuted the white cockade, which had been adopted univer- 
sally by the people of Bordeaux.” ‘This creates a signal 
change in thestate of affairs as connected with France. 
If an unequivocal expression of popular feeling for the 
restoration of the Bourbons were to break forth in all the 
southern departments, there can be littlé doubt that 
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it would communicate through the whole em- 
pire, and that which would be ambiguously done 
by the arms of foreign states, would bea noble and an 
instinctive catastrophe wlien produced by the simultane- 
ous movement of.the people. The happiest results may 
be argued from the example thus set, not only by the 
inhabitants of Bordeaux, for there is no doubt, from the 
angry proclamation of Soult, dated ‘Tarbes, March 8th, 
that the whole of the provinces of Gascony, Bearne, and 
Guienne, have either followed or anticipated it. Soult 
accuses Lord Wellington, not of beating bim ;. upon that 
topic he 1s silent, but inciting the populace fo sedition 
and revolt: and tells tis soldiers, in many werdy phrases, 
that they must wipe out the foul stain with the blood of 
the offenders. We hope no blood will be shed; we 
rather hope that a revolution may be accomplished by 
moral energy, by a simple, but unanimous declaration 
of the pecple, that the Bourbons. and they only shail 
reign. Letthis be done, and Napoleon falls. His armies, 
were they unoccupied by foreign foes, would be weak aud 
powerless against the determinations of the whole people ; 
but, in fact, those armies have been too recently levied from 
the people to suppose that they can yet have formed habits 
and sentiments purely military, or that they would uot 
identify themselves with their fellow citizens. It is an 
army that has long been dissociated from the civil com- 
munity, and has no identily of interests with it, which is 
most to be feared as an engine of tyranny in destroying 
the liberties of a nation ; such an army Bonaparte las 
not, at the present moment: luckily, the elements of 
which it might be composed are collected in the various 
prisons of Kurope. If therefore-a popular insurrection 
takes place, if the beacon of hope and salvation that now 
beams along the western shores of France, should blaze 
over the whole territory of that devoted country, Bona- 
parte must fly from its light, for it would flash ruin and 
dismay upon him, A rallying pointwas all the French 
people wanted. This has been our uniform opinion. 
That rallying point is now presented, and every day 
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may be expected to disclose momentous consequences 
resulting from it. 

Whether Lord Wellington means to push on for 
Rochelle, or to dispose of Soult’s army, which he cannot 
stfely leave in his rear, strengthened as it has been by 
Suchet, is uncertain; but the entry into Bordeaux is at 
all events likely to give us au opportunity of reminding 
Mr. Madison, that the war is not confined toCanada and 
the coast towns of the United States. It is said there 
are nearly two hundred sail of American vessels lying in 
the Garoune. 

Preliminaries have been much talked of during the 
last fortniaht. The basis is confidently said to 
be the reduction of France te her ancient boun- 
daries of 1789, and the surrender of Strasburg, Metz, 
Valenciennes, Lisle, Bayonne, and Perpignan, as securi- 
ties till a definitive treaty shall be signed. Italy’to be 
entirely rescued from any dominion of France; but her 
interest and those of Hollaud, the Netherlands, and the 
French and Dutch colonies conquered by England, to be 
the subject of discussion in the congress when assembied, 
Bonaparte, it is added, hesitates alone upon the surrender 
of the fortresses. If the plenipotentiaries of Chatillon 
are informed of the events at Bordeaux before the signa- 
ture of preliminaries, supposing Bonaparte at length 
to have yielded the point in question, what influence 


? 


would they have upon ultimate negociations ? This would 
invelve some important points in public law, upon which 
our limits will not permit us to enter at present. 

The Crown Prince still lingers at Liege. His activity 
seems to have abated since the acquisition of Norway. 
Has he fought only for the accomplishment of his own 
views? Beauharnois is expected to follow the example 
of Murat. 

Holland and Switzerland are occupied in repairing 
their political institutions from the ravages committed 
upon them by French ascendancy. ‘The Jatter has retro- 
graded nearly to her former condition, The former has 
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taken a different course. A proclaimation has becn is- 
sued by the Prince of Orange, appointing a deputation to 
meet on the 28th of March at Amsterdam, consisting of 
six hundred individuals freely delegated by the several 
departments, to devise such a constitution for the Dutch 
people,as shall best secure their liberties, rights, happiness, 
and prosperity. We wish them every success. Such 
a beginning looks well. 

The war in Holland languishes. The people are inert. 
They hate the French; but they love ease better than 
exertion. How unlike their ancestors who carried on a 
war of nearly fifty years against the usurpations of Spain! 
The unfortunate attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, under Sir 
Thomas Graham, ou the Sth inst. is likely to be repair- 
ed by the issue of another enterprize. Our loss in officers 
was very great: but the failure does not seem to have 
originated in any deficiency of arrangement. 


March, 25th. 








Tue PLAGUE or a POLITICAL WIFE. 


I am one of the most unhappy men in the world and 
made so, by one of the loveliest creatures that the world 
ever saw. A strange parodox you will probably. think : 
but though strange, it is, alas! true. 

L have been married, Sir, two years to a woman, 
whose personal and mental accomplishments are equally 


calculated to captivate the seusual, and to delight the 


intellectual. Mira bas been lavishly adorned with the 
gifts of tiature and art; but she negleets her powers of 


fascination to indulge a vanity which makes ber ridiculous 
and me miserable. Mira, Sir, isa politician; a modern 
politician ; that anomalous kind of thing which as made 
up of the crude opinions and drivelling igaorance of a 
newspaper editor. Without leisure or disposition to 


examine amy political question upon general and com- 
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prehensive principles, she contents herself with echoing 
the trite and superficial opinions of the daily prints, or 
in speculating upon passing events with all the dogmatism 
of an unpractised mind. This is a great hardship, Sir; 
and the more so, because Mira is not destitute of those 
talents which, if fitly applied, would embellish and even 
dignify the social intercourse of domestic life. 

It happens too, that Lam even something less of a 
politician than most of my friends. Not that I entertain 
any, dislike to the discussion of great and universal posi- 
tions in the theory or practice of political institutions ; 
but because I deem it a pitiful waste of time to engage 
seriously in deliberations upon events of which we know 
nothing accurately, and which being still in progress, are 
so much the less susceptible of being subject to minute 
or elaborate discussion. With this temper of mind you 
may conceive my mortification when, at breakfast, Mira, 
asks me whether Prince Schwartzenberg will march 
direct to Paris, or effect a junction with Blucher; while L 
am anxious, perhaps, to inquire into some matter of do- 
mestic economy, or impart some scheme of mutual hap- 
piness. When I retusn to dinner, fatigued with the oc- 
cupations of the day, her head is turned, perhaps, witha 
third edition of the Courier, and instead of being disposed 
to listen to me, | am compelled to hear her lamenta- 
tions at the suspected insincerity of Austria, or her joy at 
the near approach of the Crown Prince to the theatre 
of war. ‘Then, Sir, my evenings are occupied in attend- 
ing to her schemes for carrying on the contest, her pro- 
jects for the restoration of the Bourbons, her terrors 
lest a peace should be signed with Bonaparte, and her de- 
testation of the peace faction in this country. Even in 
bed, Mr. Scource, I hear nothing but the allies, of co- 
operation, of Lord Wellington, and the Prince of Orange. 
This is a real calamity. Pray insert this letter therefore; 
she constantly reads your publication, and will not fail 
to recognise the just complaints of your humble servant, 
BENEDICT 
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CONJECTURES on rue ORIGIN or NAMES. 





Troveu the pride of ancestry has been the boast of 
many great and noble families, the origin of the names of 
those thus handed down to us withso much pomp and 
show, is a subject that seems to have been but slightly, 
as well us superticially, touched upon; permit me, 
therefore, to. solicit your insertion of the following con- 
jyectures on that head, 

It will not, | presume, be denied, that from the earliest 
times it was nécessary to distinguish one man from ano- 
ther, which could not have been done generally by point- 
ing out singular qualities or natural defects, any more 
than-by places of residence; though names resulting from 
personal description are likely to be of greater antiquity 
than those supposed to have originated from trades, as in 
remote ages they were not exercised by particular persons. 

With respect to personal designation it may be observ- 
ed, that the name of Crookshanks or Spindleshanks 
could only have been appropriated to one that was either 
bandy-legged or very slightly supported by his under- 
standers, while Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Quick, and Mr. Speed, 
were very probably named from the agility or alertness of 
their first parents ; as the Hobblers, the Onslows, and tlie 
Saunters, might have been from an opposite quality, who 
most probably were remarkable for the slowness of their 
movements, and were a set of dud/-swifis, that indivated 
by their inactivity in unthankfulness to nature for giving 
them the powers of animation. 

Appellations also, it is presumed, must have origiuat- 
ed, in some cases, from the dolorous and melancholic 
sensations of progenitors, 


«Who droop’d, and ‘hung their discontented heads, 
Like merit, scorn’d by insolent authority ;” 


such as the Akenheads, the Pains, &c.:—while those of 
a lively disposition, namely, the Bucks, the Merrys, the 
Lovejoys, and the Wilds, loudly proclaim their descent 
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from a set of jolly, thoughtless mortals, always fond of 
enjoying themselves, and endeavouring to counteract the 
gloomy cares of the world by 

‘** Feasting and mirth, hight wantonness and laugh! 

Piping and playing, minstrelsies and masking.” Rowe, 

Another class seems to have been produced by tlie“ lus- 
ty stealth of Nature,” and their names strongly indicate 
the degree or station of one or other of their parents. 
Thus, Auson, Betson, Mollyson, and Nelson, seem to 
have originated from the frailty of their mothers, who 
might have been dairy-maids, or servants of a//-work; 
while Goodyson and Misson are evidently the produce 
of Miss or of Goody, who moved in higher stations, and 
who became victims to some of the gay Lotharios of the 
day. 

A similar distinction may also be discovered in some 
illegitimates who have been named on their fathers’ side, 
For instance, Masterson, Stewardson, &c. strongly be- 
speak the offspring of the master and the steward; while 
those of Johnson, Richardson, and Williamson, were the 
merry-be-got produce of country hinds and metropolitan 
inechauics, or engeudered from the attic amours and dor- 
mitory intrigues of the Knights of the rainbow. 

‘Those possessing names derived from titles, can like- 
wise be traced without much difficulty, viz. the Princes, 
the Dukes, the Knights, and the Squires; though it cannot 
be related without a blush, that the Bishops must have 
derived their family rame from the faur-pus of some 
mitred head; and the Deans from a similar breach of 
morality, committed by no less a personage than the 
second dignitary of the diocese. And admitting this 
position to be correct, the Priests and the Deacons have 
also proceeded from the illicit connection of some, who, 
forgetting their sacred functions, or, as Otway has termed 
it, “‘ the hypocrisy of their office,” and seizing opportu- 
nities of proving their strength and brawn, bave left be- 

bind them many damning proofs of having 
**Caper'd aimbly in some lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 
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336 The Nettlebeds and Thorns above conjecture. 


Again :—the frequency of the names of Field, Forest, 
Grove, Meadow, and Wood, leave us little room for con- 
jecturing, that the spots from whence such names are 
derived have often been used for the purposes of dalli- 
ance, which seems to be placed beyond a doubt, by the very 
numerous progeny that still remain as witnesses of such 
kiad of field sporis. But, it must be owned, this will not 
be always a criterion to judge of the scene of action ; for 
if we turn our eye towards the descendants of the Nettle- 
beds and the Thorns, conjecture must be on the wing. 
For whocould imagine that any one but a Bedlamite, let 
his imagination have been worked up to the highest pitch 
of madness, would have chosen so uapropitious a situa- 
tion as the two latter evidently imply? 

Some surnames have been thought to indicate the coun- 
ties where the licads of families were born. For instance, 
the name of Perry is said to have been give to some plea- 
sant, brisk Worcestershire lad ; and that of Perkin to one 
of a similar description, born in either of the cider coun- 
ties. But if this be the case, those of the latter family 
must have degenerated wonderfully indeed; for I am ac- 
quainted with two or three of that name, who have no 
more activity than an overloaded and weary camel, and 
seem to possess all the innate sluggishness and torpidity 
of a dormouse. 

Finally, it should be observed, that when men began 
to attach themselves to particular callings or professions, 
their neighbours might have applied tothem the names 
of their diflerent occupations, as Brewer, Baker, Farmer, 
Law, Miller, Painter, Sadler, &c. From inns, also, and 
houses of public resort, some origins may be traced, 
through the fannliar appellations of Jeany Cook, Will 
Ostler, and Jack Boots. Yet I cannot but acknowledge 
that it is difficult to account for the Ganders, the 
Hawks, and the Sparrows; and that they set all conjecture 
at defiance, as well as the Herrings, the Mackrels, and 
the Sturgeons. lL remain, yours, &c. 

Micnaen Megrytuovcnr. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &« 


a 
i 
A Mistak: .— When the late Mr. Windham, the War UuaISiey 4 
was upon a trip to the continent, he met with a Dutch clergy- 4 
man, who was very eager in his enquiries as to the doctrines and : 
discipline of the church of England, to which he received satisfa ) : 
tory answers; those however were succeeded by others of 
more difficult nature, particularly as to.the manner in whic! 
some English preachers manufacture their sermons. Upou M: 
Windham’s confessing his ignorance of this subject, the Datel 


man, in a tone of disappointment, exclaimed, ** Why then | 
find, Sir, after all the conversation we have had, that Ihave bee: 
deceived as to your profession. They teld me you were an 


English Minister.” 





Religious Infatuation. 

{n the time of the late Reverend George Whitfield, numbers 
of his followers were in the practice of attending his morning lece 
tures, and many who could not make it convenient to stop 
that time, would plant themselves in his way, merely to have a 
glance at him, be overshadowed by his heavenly influence, or 
** pluck the good man’s gown, and shage his smile,”’ as he pas 
ed. It happened, however, one morning, that from indispo- 


sition, or some other cause, Dr. Squintum did not make his ap- 





pearance ; when after waiting a suitable time, during which the 
barber entered his dwelling with his folio caxon, these superan- 
nuated old women toddled towards home. One of them being 
met by a sister in the faith, she was anxiously asked ‘* Have 
you geen the good man this morning?” when she rapturously 


replied, ** No! but I have seen his dear wig /” 
——_——— 


Measure and Mind united.—This has beeuw required in a re- 
cent advertisement, staung that three footmen are wanted, in | 
size from five feet seven to six feet high, as to their bodily qua- . 
lifications ; and for their mental abilities each of them is expect- 
ed to speak either the French, German, or Russian languages ' 
YOL. VII. = a 
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Curious Epitaph on a Dog. 
Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed beauty without vanity 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 

And all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery 
if inscribed over human ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the memory of 
Boatswain, a Dog, 

Who was born in Newfoundland, May 1808, 
And died at ———— Nov. 18, 1813. 


When some proud son-of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 

Not what he was, but what he should have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master's own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonor’d falls, unnotic’d all his worth, 

Deny’d in heaven the soul he held on earth ; 

While man, vain insect, hopes to be forgiven, 

And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh Man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust ; 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy tongue hypocrisy, thy heart deceit, 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame — 
Ye ! who behold perchance this simple urn, 

Pass on ;—it honors none you wish to mourn. 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 

I never knew but one and here he lies. 





The two Theatrical K’s. 
Kemble’s the actor on a studied plan, 
Kean’s not an actor but the very man. 
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The Amende honorable. 

A party of friends having met at a tavern to spend the evening, 
one of them making rather too free with the “ invisible spirit,’ 
as Shakspeare terms it, soon became intoxicated, and every 
quarrelsome. This was borne for some time, but having at 
length committed a-gross insult on one of the company, he was 
put out.of the room, and in the scuffle which ensued his el- 
bow came in contact with a window, and was pushed through 
one of the panes. He had not been long on the outside, before 
reason began td resume her seat ; and reflecting on the disgrace 
brought upon himself by the impropriety of his conduct, and 
having the shattered window in view, he formed the resolution 
of apologizing to his friends. Accordingly, putting his head 
through the broken square, he vocjferated as loudly as he ceuld, 
‘* Gentlemen, I see through my folly, and sincerely beg your 
pardon !"’—This was received. with reiterated plaudits, he was 
immediately re-admitted, and spent the remainder of the night 
in the greatest harmony and good humour. 


The Flights of Icarus and Bonaparte. 


How much alike we find the sad condition 

Of ancient folly and of late ambition! 

In ev’ry region is the madness known 

T’explore the frigid or the torrid zone !— 

Thus Icarus, of old, the poet sings, 

Was once impell’d to soar on waxen wings, 

When he, alas, approaching near the sun, 

lelt these dissolving, and his course outrun :— 
In Bonaparte a varied fate behold, 
His wings were stiffen’d by excessive cold ; 
Hence fix'd his fate, from that portentous hour, 
He sunk in darkness, stripp’d of all his power. 


4 good Hint well taken.—Mr. B. better known as Beau B., 
being present where the Prince Regent was visiting, as his 
Royal Highness was standing near the bell-pull, he thought 
proper to request that the Prince “would be good enough to 
touch the bell.”” The company stared, but his Royal Highness 
did * touch the beil,’”’ and on the appearance of the servant who 
asked for orders, the Prince coolly said, “‘ Oh, Mr. B.'s carriage 
is wanted.” The carriage came, and the forward beau took the 
hint and retired, 
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A precipitate Politician.—A gentleman happening to pas 
near the Exchange soon after the late hoax about the death of 
Bonaparte was brought there, and being exceedingly anxious 
to have the glorious news communicated to an inn-keeper, a’ 
friend of lis out of town, wished te avail himself of an op- 
portunity of sending a message by the driver of a return post- 
chaise, whom he understood was just gomg to set out, and would 
pass his friend's door. However, strange to tell, the fellow refused 
to carry the message; because, as he said, he had carrred_ the 
news of Bonaparte’s death so often before. ‘* Then you shall 
carry me,” rephed the gentleman, jumping into the chaise. In 
his haste, however, he quite forgot that the driver told hin he 
had to pass through Hamfstead, instead of Hammersmith, to 
which place the ardent politician wished to proceed : and he was 
actually hurried through town to Hyde Park Corner before the 
mistake was discovered, where happily his rage and mortifica- 
tion was considerably assuaged by learmng that the report which 
prompted his journey so fur was without foundation, 


-— = —-— oe 


The Coach-makers of the Metropolis.—This respectable 
body had a very sociable dinner afew days ago at the sign 
of ** The Broken Wheel’ in Clare Market, when it was resolved 
to return their unjted thanks; first, to the water works’ compa- 
mes ; and secondly, to the surveyors of the different parishes 
—for their regular and patriotic neglect of the different 
streets, during the late frost and snew, by which their bu- 
siness has been materially improved. Their last toast was— 
** May frost never break, and wheels never be whole.” 

Mrs. Maty Anne Clarke’s term of confinement is a subject of 
pleasantry among the sisterhood, who practically know that nine 
months by the laws of nature is the usual time for a woman's 
deliverance. 





A Whimsical Translater.—A late writer having anglicised 
some Latin elegies, epitaphs, &c. has imtroduced them a: 
follows : 

‘©The late Doctor Jortin 
Had the good fortune 

To write rhymes and verses 
Upon tombs and hearses ; 
Which I, being jinglish, 
Have put into Fnglish.” 
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A projected Union.—In the proposals for forming a connec- 


tion between Schoolmasters and the Whip Club, itas archly ob- 
served, ‘* If to bridle the unruly, curd the headstrong, and rein 


the vicious—if to prevent virtue from tripping, lest tripping she 


stumbles, be the object of a schoolmaster, can it be denied 


that these are the professed arts of the barouche master? Whe 
ther bipeds or quadrupeds are to be trained and guided, their pa- 
tron is the same. Each court Apollo in their daily exercise ; 
the god of hexameters and pentameters notoriously drive four in 
hand every day, and to see horses badly put together, is no less 
offensive to his deity, than to hear false quantities and fulse con- 
cords.”’ 





Lex Talionis 
To close all ports and ruin England’s trade, 
See sally forth Ambition’s swagg’ring blade; 
But nought of madness could convince the elf, 
Till he had arm’d all nations ’gainst hinself! 

Editorial Elocution.—One of the Furiosos of the present 
day, asameans to restrict the mischievous power of France, 
proposed surrounding it ** with an iron hoop of armed states.” 
Since which, dreading lest the negociations at Chatillon 
should terminate in peace, he thus apostrophizes the noble 
negociators : ‘* There is to be no armistice, yet the wise-acres 
at Chatillon continue to negociate.—They will not succeed 
Have they the presumption to counteract the feelings of 
their age, and arrest the vengeance of Heaven! as well might 
they thrust their puny, arms between the spokes of the wheel 
of the universe, to try to stop its metion. The solemn drivel- 
lers !|—”’ 

A Literary Quack.—A projector of this description who ap- 
pears only to want money to realize his views, 1s published 
the following through the medium of one of the daily prints: 
‘* To PRINTERS—A distinguished pobtical writer has formed 
the resolution of establishing a newspaper on principles which 
must render it a tower of strength to his friends—a bulwark 
against the rudest assaults of opponents—an ornament 1” the 
hour of security—a protection in the day of danger, and a 
centre of refuge to the people, where they may deem their 
dearest rights sate from yiolation.—No Printer, either of plung- 


. . , } -) . ‘ 
ing Or prostitute politics, need apply.—Address to —, &e. &e 
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On the: Surrender of General Rapp at Dantzick. 


What different fate and fortune oft attend, 
The very men who seek the self-same end! 
Rapp to Siberta’s sent, his heels to cool, 


While Nap goes home again, to play the fool. 


On the Restrictions laid on the sovereign Pontiff by the Fregchk 
Ruler. 
Vain is the wish and idle is the hope, 
That Bonaparte should take the place of Pope ; 
To be the Church's head he shrewdly scorns, 
But still takes care that head shall not wear horns. 


Origin of the Sign ef * The Devil and Bag of Nails.” — 


Some years sincea board, with the above designation, appeared 


by the turnpike, just beyond the Queen’s garden wall, at 


Pimlico; but modern refinement has so far improved on the 
liberty originally taken with his Satanic majesty, as'to leave 
out the former part and retain only the latter, As but few of our 
reacers nay be acquainted with the origin of this singular sign, 
aid fewer still aware ofthe wonderful corruption that has taken 
place respecting it, the following particulars relative thereto 
muy be relied upon as accurate. About fifty years ago, the 
original sign might have been seen at the front of the house, 
winch contained neither more nor less tham a satyr of the wood, 
aud a groupe of jolly dogs, ycleped Bacchanals. But the former 
having been very properly exhibited by the artist with cloven 
feet, aud painted black it was by the vulgar many termed the 
Devil ; while, by a transition still more dificult to account for, 
the Bacchanalians were metamorphosed into a Bag of Nails / 
By this appellation the house was known for many years, till, 
as before observed, the refinement.of the times thought fit to 
eject the Devil from the sign altogether, and retain only, (though 
by far the most unmeaning part of it,) the “ Bag of Nails.” 
—it may be worthy of-remark, that this latter might do very 
well among the nai/ors at Wolverhampton, but is not very ap- 
propriate im the vicinity of a royal domain. 
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Difference between How and Wuen, 
That Gallia's Chief may be subdu’d, 
Is sure the wish of Englishmen ; 
Each pot-house statesman points out how, 
But who, ’mong all, can point out when ? 





Singular Predilection for Death.—At the Northampton as- 
sizes, Richard Lock was indicted for stealing a silver watch im the 
(lwelling house of Mr. E. Green, of Middleton. The fact being 
proved, and the prisoner haying been called upon for his defence, 
he addressed the judge as follows: “Itis usual, my lord, for 
persons placed in similarcircumstances with myself, to endeavour 
to extenuate their offences; to that I shall not presume. I have 
fofeited my life, which has been a continuation of captivity and 
misery. ‘The only thing of which I have had any thought or 
consideration for, during the last six months, has been death. 
{ am weary of life, and hope for a better in another world ; and 
I request that your lordship will pass sentence on me, and 
that it may be executed as speedily as possible.’’ Hewas 
found guilty, and sentence of death having been passed on him 
accordingly, he exclaimed, ‘This is the happiest day I have 


seen for the last twenty years!” 





A gentleman observing a very fat man ina gown at the end 
of St. James’s-street, enquired of a chairman who the person 
was. ‘* Plase your Onor,” cried the chairman, ‘ he has been car- 
rying something to the Prince ; but by the make of the jemman 


> : , 
itcan’t be any thing of very great weight !” 





Epigram. 
Jonaparte at last seems a christian most meek, 
After all his vile infidel bother ; 
For no sooner has Schwartzenberg smitten one cheek, 
Than he offers old Blucher the other. 

A-political attorney reading 1n the accounts from the seat of 
war so many notices of affairs-at Bar sur Seine, Bar sur Aube, 
Bar le Duc, &c} declared that the whole business seemed to him 
to rest upon one action, which the parties had agreed tu decide 


by a trial at Bar. 





A morning paper lately reporting the Countess of Westmore 
land’s ball, stated that the Regent medley being performed, 
all the company caught the infection. 
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Theatrical Review. 
a 
DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Kean, the Oratorios, and revivals, have formed the ** varie 
able service” of the present month, and consequently the 
ground for criticism has been considerably narrewed. Vast 1s 
the debt which the theatre ewes to Mr. Kean, whese attractions 
are yet fresh and vigorous, and have mainly repaired the shat~- 
tered fortunes of the house. His-round of characters has been 
Shylock, Richard, and Hamlet. Wis Richard we examined last 
month, and propose to investigate his performances of Hamlet 
and Shylock in the present number. 

That Mr. Kean would be tempted, (either by his own con- 
fxlence, or by the solicitations of the managers, who are natural- 
ly anxious to derive all they can from him,) to undertake the 
arduous character of Hamlet, was an event we certainly anticipa- 
ted; but at the same time, we also anticipated that the attempt 
would not be successful. This we distinctly stated in our pre- 
eeding number, yetexpressingour hopes that our anticipation 
might be disappointed. The result, however, has verified it. 

There is no character, in the whole range ofthe drama, which 
demands the union of rarer qualities to depict than Hamlet. 
{t comprehends in itself, the elements of almost every passion, 
and the combination of gvery forcible situation in life. Each 
scene, almost, presents it uidera new aspect. He is succes- 
sively, and alternately, the pensive mourmer, the indignant sati- 
nist, the contemplative philosopher, the aigumentative moralist, 
the assumed lunatic, the hero, the courtier, andthe prince. His 
rapid mutations from each of those characters, his sudden 
resumption of them, and his settled purpose of making them all 
subservient to the great end of filial piety, a purpose which the 
author constantly keeps in view, demand from the actor such 
an extraordinary combination of contrary qualifications, such a 
perpetual exertion of mind, aud such a felicitous power of ex- 
pressing just and animated conceptions of the whole, that w: 
néed not wouder when we find so few who are successful. Par- 
fial excellence in pourtraying Hamlet is scarcely entitled to 
that partial applause which it might obtain in any other charac- 
ter, because, by bringing only a portion of the whole into a 
prominent situation, the general effect is impaired, and the 
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continuity of excellence destroyed. Itcannot be played in parts ; 
the actor must not reserve himself for a particular speech, or a 
single scene : the moment he treads the stage he begins a course, 
which, to be complete, must find the conclusion without any 
lapse or depression. Hamlet, as Shakspeare drew him, is al- 
ways intent upon the single object of his thoughts —his father’s 
death, which mingles itself in all that he does or says.—A calm 
but settled melancholy, therefore, pervades bim from first to 
last ; and what would seem gaiety in other men, is in him only 
the transient levity which sorrow in her deepest anguish some- 
times wears. When he trifles with the courtiers, whose ser- 
vile office about him he easily penetrates, his very trifling is in- 
tended to convey the bitterest contempt of them, as implying 
that they are beings worthy of no serious discourse. His mer- 
riment is scorn ; his gaiety, sarcasm: but both his scorn and 
his sarcasm are held in rebuke, as it were, by the spirit of refine- 
ment and courtesy which is native to him. He wounds with a 
delicate, though sharp instrument: he does not assail his ad- 
versaries with a club or a hatchet. The only exception to 
this is his interview with Ophelia, and then he assumes aseverity, 
because it is probable he knows that the King and Polonius 
are watching its result, as‘ lawful espials.’’ The same presiding 
dignity, grace, and courtesy, pervade his melancholy and con- 
templative moods: thus justifying the natural lamentation of 
Ophelia, to whom alone his conduct is divested of thei. 


Oh! what a noble mindis here o’erthrown ! 
The expectancy and rose of the fuir state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observes.” 


This eulogium paints in distinct colours what should be the 
personation of Hamlet on the stage. It demands 


‘© A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every God should seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.”’ 


But in all these varied requisites Mr. Kean is deficient. His 
stature is small, his voice weak and harsh, his action ungrace- 
ful, his deportment familiar. {In mitigation of Mr. Kean's 
littleness of figure, it has been urged by his admirers, that Gar- 
rick too was short. So he was; but Garrick’s form was mould. 
ed in the most perfect symmetry ; while Mr, Kean has a thick, 
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squat appearance about the lower extremities, entirely destruc- 
tive of that fine harmony of parts which even a diminutive sta- 
ture may possess. We will not dwell upon this, however, which 
inight easily be obscured and forgotten by irradiations of. in- 
tellect, and a chaste elegance of manner. Mr, Kean exhibit- 
ed neither. He has evidently studied the part, from his own 
conceptions, aud so far he would deserve praise, if it had ap- 
peared that in neglecting all preceding models he was able to 
elicit a nobler and more correct delineation: but mere origi- 
nality without congruity, is but a poor substitute for a judicious 
incorporation of established excellence with that exclusive 
manner, which every actor of genius possesses, and which is 
sufficient to prevent a servile imitation, In his departure from 
the customary mode of performing this character, he succeeded 
but in one instance, and that was when he pointed his sword 
behind him to keep his friends, (Horatio and Marcellus,) 
from following him, instead of directing it towards the Ghost as 
if to secure himself from it. This improvement argues strongly 
for Mr. Kean’s judgmeut ; for the context bears him out in it : 
and, like all discoveries that have truth for their basis, the 
spectator instantaneously recognizes its propriety, and wonders 
it was never known before. We cannot, however, bestow the 
same applause upon his other novelty, that of walking delibe- 
rately back to Ophelia, and impressing an impassioned kiss 
upon her hand, as if to atone, by that silent though eloquent 
language of love, for his harshness. This, we decidedly think, 
was not warranted by the situation of Hamlet. The King and 
Polonius are watching this interview in the hope of discovering 
whether his madness springs from love or not; and immedi- 
itely after Hamlet yuits the stage, they enter, the King exclaim- 
ing, ** Love! his affections do not that way tend.”’—But Shake- 
speare would hardly have put such a sentence into the King’s 
mouth, if Hamlet was intended to shew by the very concluding 
act of his interview that love was, in fact, the predominant pas- 
siou of his soul at that moment. It is true the house testified 
great applause at this, because it wasa thing addressed to theu 
eyes; but the clapping part of an audience are not perhaps 
those who judge with the nicest discrimination. 

Upon the most candid and liberal reflection, and with the 
strongest desire to encourage an actor who has shewn such pow~ 
erful talents in one character, we have no hesitation in declar- 
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ing that Mr. Kean’s Hamlet was a failure in all its essential part:. 
Where he was borne out by his author ; where the situation or 
the language carried with them the sympathies of the audience ; 
where the sentiments were of that description which have long 
enjoyed a prescriptive right of applause, Mr. Kean obtained it : 
though even in such cases, it was less fervid than we have 
witnessed in other actors; but no general burst was extorted, 
as it were, by any sudden flash of genius, like what frequently 
occurred in his Richard. To use the modern cant of theatrical 
criticism, the audience was not once electrified. 

Our first opinion, as already expressed in our last number, 
is now confirmed beyond a doubt. Mr, Kean will prove a li- 
mited actor. His physical and intellectual endowments mark 
out his path. He has tried the only character which could fur- 
nish a complete test; and his Hamlet is too much like his Ri- 
chard, to please. It was marked throughout by the same tone 
of insulting sarcasm, the same occasiona! levity, the same fami- 
liar coarseness, and the same bustling activity, all of which, 
though excellent and characteristic in the one, are absolutely 
offensive and absurd in the other. 

So much for the general effect of his performance. But we 
have a more serious fault to condemn in Mr. Kean. His deli- 
very of the text was shamefully incorrect, and would have 
shamed the meanest provincial performer. Weadverted slightly 
to this in our examination of his Richard; but his transgres- 
sions in Hamlet were so numerous and important that we should 
fail in our duty if we neglected to specify them. They con- 
sisted not only of omissions, but of interpolations ; and both the 
one and the other evidently springing from a defective know- 
ledge of his part. Among the most striking omisions were the 
following, which are marked in italics. Jn the first soliloquy : 


‘¢ That it should come to this. 
But two months dead! nay not so munch, not two ; 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr :” 
** Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown, 
By what it fed on: and yet, withina monuth,— 


Let me not think on’t. Frailty, thy name is woman !”’ 


Hamilet. “1 know you are no truant; 
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But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 


Hamlet. My father! methinks | see my father! 
Horatio. Where, my lord ? 

Hamlet. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Horatio. 1saw him once: he was a goodly king. 


Hamlet. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again, 


Hamlet. ** Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune buffets and rewards, 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks ; and blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stup she please.” * * * * 
‘* There is a play to-night before the king ; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 
TI pr’ythee, when thou seest that act a-foot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle ; if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy.” 


‘“‘ Hamlet. Why look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me! you would play upon me; you would 
seem to know my stops:”’ 

This omission destroy’ the whole force of the insinuation. 

‘“‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
Hamlet, Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 


Queen. No more, sweet Hamlet. 


Hamlet. A murderer and a villain !” 
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** Rebellious hell! 

if thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth, let virtue be as wax 

And melt in her own five.-—Proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardor gives the change, 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will.” 

** Do not look upon me ; 
Lest with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects.” 
For these words Mr, Kean substituted ‘lest I relent.” 
Ecstacy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music ! it is not madness 
That I have uttered: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass ; but my madness speaks ; 
Tt will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption mining all within, 

Infect unseen ! 

«« Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come: make her 
laugh at that.” 


These are omissions which, on a metropolitan theatre ought 
not for amoment to be endured. It may suit the caprice, or 
the negligence of an actor to indulge inthem; but a marked 
censure should be expressed by those who value the excellence 
of the drama. 

The length to which we have already extended this account, 
precludes us from specifying the numerous interpolations of 
Mr. Kean, and the many false emphases which he gave. _Per- 
haps we may recur to them in a future number; and we shall 
conclude for the present with condemning his want of judgment 
and taste in the dying scene. Because Mr. Kean received con- 
siderable applause in Richard from the manner in which he fell, 
he concluded that to fall in the same manner in Hamlet would 
be equally good : consequently, when he was declining gradual- 
ly to the ground in the arms of Horatio and Osrick, he sud- 
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denly disengaged himself from them, and precipitated himself 
violently on the stage. This was.all very fine pantomime ; but 
was it innature? Would a dying man have done so? 

Thursday, March 24. Merchant of Venice.—Iilusion.—Mr. 
Kean’s Shylock is far better than his Hamlet : but yet, it 1s great- 
ly inferior, as a whole, to both Cooke and Kemble. Cooke will 
never be surpassed perhaps in the first scene with Antonio, 
and in the sudden transitions of the one with Tubal, after his 
daughter’s flight. In the trial scene Kemble was greater than 
Cooke, in exhibiting the studied, insatiate, malignity of the Jew, 
calmly, but savagely waiting for its gratification. There was 
no prominency in Kean’s Shylock. In the vehement parts his 
voice was too feeble to sustain the passion, and where the dia- 
logue required to be marked by strong conception and a for- 
cible display of the emotions that silently agitate him, he seem- 
ed inadequate to the task. He is too fond of pauses that lead 
to nothing, and surveying the performers with mysterious ear- 
nestness where no such earnestness is required. These tricks are 
like the assumed gravity and pompous silence which shallow 
men often put on in society to counterfeit wisdom, In the 
trial scene we apprehend he should be a little more courteous 
than to stand with his back ‘to the Duke the whole time he is 
being addressed by him. His happiest effort was in the reply 
to Portia, who tells him he must be merciful.— 


**On what compulsion must I ? tell me that.”’ 


His utterance of the last three words was finely expressive of 
his consciousness that the bond contained no obligation to be 
merciful. 


Miss Smith played Portia with great chastity of conception 
and manner. Mr. Rae, in Bassanio, was a little toosolemn. Lo- 
renzo was exquisitely mouthed by Mr. Phillips, and Gratiano 
very respectably murdered by Mr. Wrench. 

The revivals at this theatre have been Cobb's dull opera of 
the Siege of Belgrade, and Wild Oats. The latter is well cast, 
Bannister, Dowton, Munden, and Elliston, all played with great 
comie humour. We would advise the latter, when he happens 
to have a friend or a mistress in the stage-box, not to exchange 
looks with him or her quite so frequently as he is in the habit 
of domg. His good sense should teach him that all such recog- 
nitions destroy the effect of the scene. 
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Divest yourself of hearers if you can, 

And strive to speak, and be the very man ; 
Why should the well-bred actor wish to know 
Who sits above to night, or who below ? 


Oratorios.—These sacred performances have been produced 
at this theatre, under the direction of Sir George Smart, with 
great taste and judgment. A new Oratorio, called the Mount 
of Olives, composed by Beethoven, was performed and met 
with deserved success. The selections from Mozart, Hayden, 
Purcell, Handel, reflect the highest credit on Sir George for the 
science and discrimination with which they have been made. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


An honourable and interesting rivalry has commenced at 
this house, and which forms the chief attraction of the month. 
Mrs. Jordan’s indisposition has delayedthe appearance of the new 
comedy that was announced, and prevented the town from an 
opportunity of fully gratifying itself in seeing her perform other 
characters. The Beggar’s Opera, reduced to two acts, was 
performed on Saturday, March 12. If morality was the ob- 
ject of this curtailment, it has our cordial approbation, and we 
should be glad to see the principle acted upon in other plays; 
but we lament that so little skill was evinced in the excision of 
the scenes now omitted. The plot is so mangled that no co- 
herency is observed. This might easily have been avoided. 

Mr. Young has played Hamlet and Richard, in manly com- 
petition with Mr. Kean. . The town will benefit by this. His 
Hamlet we have no hesitation in preferring to Mr. Kean’s ; it is 
more correct, more elegant, more animated, and is elicited from 
a more accurate conception of the character. He was very fine 
in the play, and closet scene; but we did not think: him quite 
successful in the sarcastic rebuke of the courtiers. We were 
sorry to see him imitate soime of the gladiatorial evolutions in- 
troduced by Mr. Kean in the fencing scene. Mr. Young is a 
man of reading and reflection, aud should know that the atti- 
tudes and preparatory motions of a modern fencing-master, 
probably formed no part of that science at the court of Den- 
mark some eight or ten centuries ago, He might, with equal 
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propriety have copied Mr. Kean‘s unnatural plunge upon the 
stage when dying. We wish to see Mr. Young act from the 
suggestions of his own good taste and cultivated intellect. 

His Richard, it would be impossible to prefer, as a whole, to 
Mr. Kean’s. Inthe bustle and energy of the last two acts, 
indeed, he was yreater, and from physical superiority he was 
enabled to give the impassioned parts with more vehemence 
than Kean. When Richard became the hero, then Mr. Young 
became Richard, and burst forth with all the fire and enthusiasm 
that could animate the tyrant : but in those scenes where Rich- 
ard alternately plays the buffoon, the lover, the hypocrite, all 
subservient to his master-passion; ambition. Mr. Young failed 
in exhibiting the workings of these passions except by broad, 
general, and indiscriminate colours. He was not villain enough, 
he was too gay and humorous in the expression even of the 
most profligate maxims, and in what he perpetrated he seemed 
to act rather from the impulse of a thoughtless levity, than from 
the suggestions of a calm, fixed, deliberate malignity of heart. 
He who would play Richard well must labour to transform 
himself into a character hateful to the imagination, and should 
aim to excite, by every studied artifice of consummate villainy, 
one only feeling in the breasts of the spectator, that of unmingled 
detestation and abhorrence. This is what Richard never fails 
to do in the closet, and he best embodies Shakspeare’s design, 
who accomplishes exactly the same effect on the stage, Even 
the mirth of the tyrant is but the savage relaxation of a gloomy 
and turbulent mind, and should have an air of ferocity about it : 
not gay and animated as Mr. Young represented it. 

Mr. Conway played Richmond. He certainly did stride, 
and rant, and exhibit attitudes with great assiduity: but for 
the part he forgot that altogether. 
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